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Commencement Week Program* 



SATURDAY, JUNE 20. 

9:00 a. m. Examination of Candidates for admission to the De- 
partment of Literature, Science, and the Arts. 

SUNDAY, JUNE 21. 

8:00 p. m. In University Hall. Discourse to the Graduating 
Classes by President Angell. 

MONDAY, JUNE 22. 

9:00 a. m. Examination of Candidates for admission to the De- 
partment of Literature, Science, and the Arts. 

CLASS DAY, DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 

z:oo p. ni. In University Hall. Address by the Class President, 
Fred Lewis Ingraham. Poem by Henry Edward 
Nothomb,B.S. Class Historyby Daniel Roderick 
Williams. Oration by Earl Dewey Reynolds, 
Ph. It. Prophecy by Albert August Huseman. 
Presentation of Class Memorial, Portrait of Ex- 
Dean Knowlton, by Daniel Reese Hughes. 
Acceptance of Memorial by Regent L. L. Barbour. 
Valedictory by Edgar Paul O'Leary. 

DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE 
ARTS. 
8:00 p. m. Promenade on the Campus. 

TUESDAY, JUNE 23. 

10:00 a. m. Meeting of the Board of Regents. 

CLASS DAY, DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
AND THE ARTS. 

z:oo p. m. Under the Tappan Oak. Address by the Class Presi- 
dent, Edward Bishop House. History by Annie 
Louise Bacorn. Oration by Frank Prather 
Sadler. Poem by Euretta Amelia Hoyles. 
Prophecy by Alice Eleonore Rothmann. Pre- 
sentation of Memorial. Presentation address by 
Alonzo Hubert Tuttle. Acceptance for the 
University by Professor Kelsey. 

9:00 p. m. Reception by Senior Class at the Gym 
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Commencement Week Program. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24.— ALUMNI DAY. 
Special Reunions of Literary Classes of '71, '76, '93 and of other 

io:oo a. m. In University Hall. Celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the presidency of James Burrill 
Angell. Greeting by the Regents and the Senate. 
Response by President Angell. Addresses of 
congratulation from other "Universities. 
1:00 p.m. In the Waterman Gymnasium. Dinner given by the 
Senate and the Alumni. Tickets can be procured 
at the Steward's Office. 
S:oo p. m. In the Waterman Gymnasium. Reception by the 
President and the Senate to the Invited Guests; 
Graduates, Former Students and Friends of the Uni- 
versity. Cards of admission can be obtained at the 
Steward's Office and from the Secretaries of the 
Alumni Associations and the Deans of the Faculties. 

DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE 
ARTS. 
4:00 p. m. Business meeting of the Alumni Association in Tap- 
pan Hall. 

DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

7:30 p.m. Address by the President of the Alumni, Edward 
Andrews, M. D., LL. D., of Chicago, 111., at the 
lower lecture room of the Medical Building. 

DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 

4:30 p. m. Law Alumni Business Meeting, at the Law Lecture 
Room. 

DEPARTMENT OF DENTAL SURGERY. 

9:00 a. m. Meeting of Dental Alumni Association, at the Dental 
Amphitheatre. 

THURSDAY, JUNE 25. 

THE FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT. 

9:00 a. m. The Procession will form in front of the Law Build- 
ing. 
10:00 a. m. In University Hall. Commencement Exercises. 
Oration by Charles Kendall Adams, LL. D., 
President of the University of Wis' 

FERRING OF DEGREES. 
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PRESIDENT JAMES ii. AN(;ELL. 
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Baccalaureate Address. 

PATRIOTISM AND IHTEEHATIOMAt BROTHERHOOD. 



v I'RI^IIil'JI JAMES It. ANGELL, 



In his great address on Mars Hill 
Saint Paul declared that God "hath 
made of one blood all nations of men," 
and also that He "hath determined the 
bounds of their habitation." 

The brotherhood and the separate- 
ness of nations are thus clearly set forth 
as of divine appointment. If they are 
so, they must be compatible with each 
other. It must be possible and right 
for nations to lead each a separate life, 
and yet r to live in brotherly relations. 
There must then be some proper way of 
cherishing the sentiment of patriotism 
and at the same lime a brotherly regard 
for mankind. 

We profess, as individuals and as a 
nation, to be governed by the princi- 
ples of Christian ethics. We are all 
agreed that patriotism is so commenda- 
ble a virtue that we despise, if we do 
not hate, a citizen who is devoid of it. 
We are all agreed that our nation, if it 
is to be respected by others or by us, 
must maintain its rights with dignity 
and self-respect. 

While our country cherishes this spirit 
of manly independence, what attitude 
should it hold toward other countries? 
What spirit should we cherish toward 
other peoples? What relations should 
we aim to hold with them? These. are 
questions which it seems proper that 
you should consider in a spirit at once 
christian and patriotic, as you are about 
to go forth into active life, where you 
will play an important part in shaping 
public opinion. I believe it is not 
unbecoming the day or the occasion 
that answer to them should be sought 
in the spirit of devotion to our country, 
of love to our race, and 
the Father of nations. 



Perhaps at the outset we should ask 
whether it really is possible for us to 
cherish the sentiment of patriotism and 
at the same time the spirit of brother- 
hood towards the citizens of other 
nations. Some distinguished writers, 
like the Russian, Count Tolstoi, have 
maintained that the spirit of brother- 
hood ought to overpower and drown 
out the feeling of special devo- 
tion to one's, own country. That emi- 
nent author goes so far as to say, "if 
patriotism is good, then Christianity, 
which gives peace, is an empty dream." 
There is a story that the great and good 
Fenelon once said, "I love my family 
better than myself, I love my country 
better than my family, but I love the 
human race better than my country." 
The parable of the good Samaritan has 
been cited as condemning patriotism. 
No doubt that wonderful parable, which 
more than almost any other teaching of 
Christ, shows the extraordinary reach 
of his mind beyond the prevalent ideas 
of his day, does bid us regard the 
remotest dweller on the other side of 
the earth as our neighbor, and com- 
mands us to do what we may for his 
help. 

But, after all, we cannot forget that 
God has set us first in families, then in 
nations. Our primary relations to our 
families are necessarily closer than our 
relations to our nation, and our primary 
relations to our nation are necessarily 
closer than our relations to the race. We 
may, however, find it our duty in the 
spirit of Fenelon's words, to tear our- 
selves away from our families and give 
our services and lives to our nation. We 
may find it our duty, like many mission- 
aries, to tear ourselves away both from 
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family and nation, to give our services 
and lives to mankind. It is obvious 
that the tenderest love for our families 
may co-exist with genuine love for our 
country, and the most ardent patriotism 
may not divest us of genuine love for 
our race. The contradiction which 
Tolstoi sees between patriotism and 
Christianity, does not necessarily exist. 
They are not exclusive of each other. 

Duties grow out of relations and are 
correlative with them. Our relations as 
children to our parents impose on us 
filial duties. God having set men in 
nations, the citizens of each nation owe 
special duties to each other and to their 
country. These are patriotic duties. 
So, too, each nation, our nation, must 
watch and work with special interest for 
its own welfare, while it cherishes a 
proper interest in the well-being of all 
mankind, and carefully abstains from 
injustice to any nation. Such a course 
is no more to be criticised as selfish 
than is the devotion by a man of his 
time and efforts to the support and well- 
being of his own family or of himself. 

Providentially we are so situated that 
it has been easy for us, with a genuine 
patriotism, to develop our resources and 
to attend to our own affairs without 
much complication with the Great Pow- 
ers of the world, and without cherishing 
sharp animosities toward them. None 
of the states south of us have been 
strong enough to be a menace to us. 
The ocean has been our great bulwark 
against encroachments from the east. 
From the moment that we escaped in 
1798 from an entangling alliance with 
France, we have, with a wise instinct, 
obeyed the counsel of Washington to 
avoid any such alliance with transatlan- 
tic powers. All their dynastic disputes, 
their questions of balance of power, 
their quarrels about title to territory, 
their envyings and jealousies, which 
have compelled them to weigh them- 
selves down with taxation for the sup- 
port of great standing armies and 
immense navies, and have often involved 
them in dreadful wars, have not much 
concerned us and have given us no 
serious trouble. Their populations, 



sighing for our lives of peace and pros- 
perity, have been hurrying by hundreds 
of thousands yearly to our shores to 
share in our comfort and happiness. 
However eagerly any one of the Europ- 
ean nations may be watching to catch 
another at some disadvantage and fall 
upon it in war, not one of them desires 
aught but peace with us. More than 
once some of them have settled disputes 
with us by peaceful methods, which they 
could hardly have settled with each 
other save by war. It would, therefore, 
seem to be both wise and easy to 
continue our traditional policy of refrain- 
ing from any part in purely European 
controversies, and to content ourselves 
with securing a just settlement of ques- 
tions which grow directly out of our 
commercial intercourse with them. 

On the other hand, there was a 
rational ground for the satisfaction with 
which we saw France, Spain and Portugal 
withdraw from the American continent. 
Especially were we constantly menaced 
with serious trouble with Spain so long 
as her territory touched ours. Though 
the Latin -American races, who inhabit 
the domain which stretches from our 
southern border to Cape Horn, have yet 
much to learn about the just adminis- 
tration of republican forms of govern- 
ment it is, in my opinion, a wise policy for 
our government to discourage the acqui- 
sition by European powers of any more 
territory on our continent than they 
now possess. If they are permitted to 
begin the carving up of the Central and 
South American States according to the 
process by which they are grabbing all 
the most desirable territory of the Afri- 
can continent, we shall be in danger of 
having European controversies, from 
which we have kept aloof, transferred to 
our own neighborhood. There seems 
to be no indication that any European 
power is inclined to absorb any of the 
states of Central or South America, or 
would venture to do so, in the face of 
our strenuous protest. 

There appears, therefore, every rea- 
son to hope that, if 'we pursue a policy 
of moderation, justice and firmness 
towards other nations, without being 
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drawn into European entanglements or 
indulging in gratuitous exasperations of 
other powers, we maybe left undisturbed 
in the enjoyment of peace and pros- 
perity. 

But it is too much to expect that 
questions will not arise from time to 
time — many of them serious and diffi- 
cult questions — between us and other 
nations. We have of late years had 
several such problems, especially in our 
relations with Great Britain. War, 
according to modern methods, is such a 
dreadful calamity, that recently atten- 
tion has been called afresh to the 
inquiry whether we may not make pro- 
visions with some nations, if not with 
many nations, for the establishment of 
an international court, to which diffi- 
culties that cannot be adjusted by the 
ordinary processes of diplomacy, may be 
referred for settlement. 

It is conceded on all hands that this 
nation is most happiK siiuaied to take the 
lead in so beneficent a movement. Our 
geographical isolation frees us from 
many embarrassments which a European 
continental power might encounter in 
taking the initiative. We have already 
been conspicuous in our efforts to 
diminish and to avoid the evils of war. 
We were the first to emphasize the 
rights and duties of neutrals. We have 
already been engaged in more than four 
score arbitrations, two of which, that of 
the Geneva Tribunal for the settlement 
of the Alabama cases, and that of the 
Paris Tribunal, for the adjustment of 
the Bering Sea question, are the most 
famous and important in history. We 
can afford to propose a system of arbi- 
tration to the world just because we are 
strong. Our motives are not likely to 
be misinterpreted. Conscious that no 
nation would presume to attack us for 
slight cause, we can with dignity and 
self-respect commend to all nations the 
peaceful method of settling contro- 
versies. 

The events of our great civil war and 
its happy termination in the preserva- 
tion of the Union, have left two marked 
results on the spirit of our people. 

First. It has caused a great strength- 



ening of the national feeling. A new 
and profound interest in our history 
has been developed. This is shown by 
the organization of historical societies, 
and by the new activity of old societies; 
by the publication of numerous books 
on our national career, and by the estab- 
lishment of various associations of the 
descendants of the revolutionary or pre- 
revolutionary men. A most commend- 
able national pride manifests itself in a 
thousand ways. 

And secondly, the nation has risen to 
a new consciousness of its military 
strength. After setting on foot the 
immense armies maintained by the 
Union and Confederate parties during 
our war, and carrying on the contest on 
such a grand scale for four long years, 
with a valor and endurance never sur- 
passed, it is not strange that we should 
regard ourselves as one of the great 
military states of the world. 

Commendable as is this pride in our 
history, and justifiable as is this confi- 
dence in our martial strength, they 
expose us to some dangers from the 
spirit they engender in persons of a cer- 
tain aggressive and testy temperament. 
Instead of cherishing a calm and digni- 
fied sense of national power, which is 
sure that we can, without bluster or 
unnecessary sensitiveness at every idle 
word that is flung at us, make ourselves 
respected, it is disposed to be defiant, to 
indulge in challenges to all the world, 
to be needlessly boastful of our strength, 
to be too quick to interpret any unwel- 
come words from abroad as an insult, 
and so to generate friction between us 
and other nations. That in certain 
quarters there is somewhat too much of 
this spirit, I think must be obvious to 
all sober-minded men. 

The spirit, which should be fostered 
by our patriotic pride and by our con- 
sciousness of strength, is that of quiet 
confidence in our power and of serene 
faith that no nation will lightly involve 
itself in serious difficulty with us. If 
there were no other reason for this faith, 
the delicate equipoise by which the 
great powers of Europe are kept from 
war with each other affords a sufficient 
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ground for it. What European state 
could now be engaged in strife with us 
without exposing itself at once to attack 
from some one of its neighbors, who 
would welcome the opportunity? Their 
relations with each other put them under 
bonds to keep the peace with us, if it is 
possible for them to do so. 

Not that we should diminish our pres- 
ent military and naval establishment. 
Our army is none too large, perhaps 
hardly large enough, for the police 
power which it is called to exercise over 
our large expanse of territory. Our 
navy is none too powerful to represent 
us and protect our citizens and their 
interests in the various countries of the 
world. Thecoastdefensesof someof our 
great cities might well be strengthened. 
I regard the maintenance of a moderate 
force and of defenses of our chief harbors 
as peace measures, which will make na- 
tions hesitate about imposing on us. It 
was a humiliating spectacle and a dan- 
gerous situation when a few years ago 
the little state of Chili, with her two or 
three iron-clads, was in a condition to 
defy our wooden navy. 

Nevertheless, it remains true that we 
need not be bristling with excitement 
about the constant danger of attack 
from foreign powers, but that our atti- 
tude towards them should be one of 
dignified independence and of a friendly 
desire to settle all questions with them 
on a just and reasonable basis by peace- 
ful methods. 

Of late years there have been some 
notable expressions in favor of the arbi- 
tral settlement of controversies between 
nations. Resolutions in favor of it have 
been adopted by the Swiss Assembly, the 
Swedish Diet, the Belgian Parliament, 
the Dutch States-General, the French 
Parliament, the British Parliament, and 
by our Congress. The Institute of In- 
ernational Law, a body composed of 
the leading publicists of Europe have 
taken the pains to work out a formal 
plan of international arbitration. Pres- 
ident Cleveland, in a message to Con- 
gress, has emphatically commended arbi- 
tration. A body of three hundred 
men, representing forty states of the 



Union, and comprising many men of 
high influence and reputation, have 
recently held a meeting in Washington 
for the express purpose of urging our 
government to establish a permanent 
court of arbitration at once with Great 
Britain, if practicable, and as soon as 
possible with other nations. The reasons 
why it is proposed to begin with Great 
Britain are that not only members of 
Parliament, but also many other con- 
spicuous British subjects, and some 
influential bodies, as, for instance, the 
Association of Dissenting Churches and 
the British Chamber of Commerce of 
London, have favored the plan, and 
because these two nations, Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, have a com- 
mon language, similar laws, like judicial 
traditions, and the most extensive and in- 
timate commercial relations, and, further- 
more, because they have already settled 
some of their most important contro- 
versies by arbitration. 

It is therefore believed to be easier 
for them to set up a permanent system 
of arbitral adjudication with each other 
than for several nations in the present 
state of public opinion to establish such 
a system. This is not the place to con- 
sider the form of a court. But it is be- 
lieved by eminent jurists and statesmen 
that one can be constituted by Great 
Britain and the United States whose 
decisions would command the assent of 
both nations. 

Let it not be supposed that all this 
is the mere dream of Utopians. It is 
conceded that there are some questions 
which no nation can submit to arbitra- 
tion. It can submit no question involv- 
ing its independence or autonomy or 
the substantial integrity of its territory. 
There are some questions of honor, 
which a nation cannot submit. But there 
is a very large class of questions cover- 
ing most of those which arise in the or- 
dinary intercourse of nations, which can 
be properly left to arbitration, if diplo- 
macy cannot dispose of them. Such are 
claims for indemnity to citizens or to a 
state for injuries done. Such are ques- 
tions touching the interpretation or ex- 
ecution of treaties. Such are boundary 
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disputes, not seriously involving the in- 
tegrity of territory. Such are certain 
rights of navigation and fisheries. Any 
or all of these could wisely and safely 
he referred to a competent court, as 
wisely and safely as we refer controver- 
sies between the states of this Union to 
the supreme court of the United States. 

If now this country and Great Britain 
can demonstrate the practicability and 
usefulness of an arbitral court, it is 
hoped that the chief European nations, 
who are not so grievously burdened by 
the maintenance of enormous arma- 
ments and the constant solicitude about 
the outbreak of war, may imitate our 
example. These two great English- 
speaking nations have a most conspicu- 
ous, if not a dominant, part to play in 
spreading civil freedom and Christian 
civilization through the world. If they 
can avoid serious dissensions with each 
other, and be true to their traditions of 
liberty and faith, it seems hardly possi- 
ble to exaggerate the influence they may 
wield for good. Can there be any 
greater aid to their unity of action, any 
better guaranty of their cooperation in 
promoting the spirit of peace among 
nations than their adoption of a per- 
manent system of arbitration with each 
other? 

Let me repeat, it is not proposed to 
leave ourselves unprotected against 
danger, to surrender a solitary right of 
an American citizen anywhere on the 
the face of the earth, to submit tamely 
to insult and injury from any power, to 
abate in the slightest degree the most 
ardent spirit of patriotism. Thank 
God, the day is long since past when 
any nation claims the right, or ventures 
in defiance of right to lay hands on any 
man sailing in remotest seas under the 
American flag. In the council halls of ne- 
gotiation our diplomatists meet on 
equal terms with those of the proudest 
powers of the world. With perfect self- 
respect, nay because of our self-respect, 
we can afford to lay aside all petty jeal- 
ousies of other nations, that inflamma- 
ble sensitiveness which is a sign of 
weakness, that combative spirit, which 
is flinging out constant challenges. We 



can with manly dignity make it appar- 
ent to the world that we seek peace with 
all nations, but that we know our rights, 
and are bound, if necessary, to defend 
them with our good right anus, that 
much as we dislike war, we believe 
there are calamities more dreadful than 
war, and that we are ready to resort to 
war to avert them. But with the same 
manly dignity we can show to mankind 
that we are willing to submit to a prop- 
erly constituted arbitral court all ques- 
tions which are suited for arbitrament, 
and that by our words and our example 
we desire to commend to all nations 
this peaceful method of disposing of 
most international controversies, which 
cannot be adjusted by the usual methods 
of diplomacy. 

I have thought it wise to direct your 
attention to this theme at this time, 
since you, as educated citizens, go out 
now into life to exercise an exceptional 
influence on public opinion, and I wish 
you to exercise a wise and conservative 
influence in shaping our policy towards 
other nations. Occasionally I hear the 
charge that life in our American colleges 
and universities is tending to beget a spirit 
of languid patriotism and political indif- ' 
ferentism in the students. I believe 
the charge to be utterly without founda- 
tion. It probably grows from the fact 
that after the careful study of economic 
and historical subjects, many young 
men find themselves unable to assent 
unqualifiedly to the sweeping or ambig- 
uous statements of some political plat- 
forms. But with the recollections fresh 
in our memories of the days when so 
many of the bravest and best of our 
young men rushed from these halls and 
from every college to the battle field, 
many of them, alas! never to return, it 
is difficult to imagine how any one can 
question the burning patriotism of the 
American students. There is no 
brighter chapter in the history of our 
civil war than that which records the 
valor of the young men who rushed 
from the colleges to the front in 1861. 
No more is it true that college students 
are not deeply interested in our politi- 
cal affairs, though it may be true, as it 
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should be, that they are disposed to use 
their independent judgment in decid- 
ing on political doctrines. 

It is because I have this confidence 
in your patriotism and in your purpose 
to bring a calm and thoughtful consid- 
eration to public questions that I have 
asked you tonight to reflect on what is 
our proper attitude as a Christian na- 
tion towards the oilier if r eat powers, and 
especially on our duty in estnblishingan 
arbitral arrangement for the settlement 
of international difficulties. The Europ- 
ean nations have cheerfully recognized 
the great services we have rendered to 
mankind by laboring for the vindication 
and the enlargement of the rights of 
neutrals and by furnishing so many illus- 
trious examples of arbitration. They 
envy us our exemption from the dread- 
ful military burdens under which they 
groan. Is there any higher and nobler 



service we can now proffer them than 
by showing them how to escape in many 
cases the dread arbitrament of war by 
the establishment of permanent courts? 
No nation questions our military 
strength. All nations will listen with 
respect to our appeal for peaceful 
methods of settling controversies and 
will watch with sympathetic interest our 
well considered efforts to introduce 
these methods in our own intercourse 
with other powers. Remembering that 
" God hath made of one blood all na- 
tions of men," what higher honor can 
we wish for our people than that they 
should add to all their triumphs in the 
industrial arts and in the establishment 
of 1 free and republican institutions the 
splendid triumph of teaching all nations 
to live together as brothers under the 
blessed command of the Prince of 
I'eiice, 
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Classmates and Friends: Time for- 
bids that I should attempt a lengthy ad- 
dress. But upon this, the eve of our 
separation, never all to meet again, I 
cannot forbear saying a few words to 
you with whom I have associated so 
long as a friend, and from whom 1 have 
received so many kindnesses. 

As we are about to leave these col- 
lege halls our minds naturally revert to 
the past or turn with anticipation to- 
ward the future. What have we gleaned 
from college life? What shall we meet 
in the world? The every-day world ,is 
very different from the college world. 
Here we have lived and moved in an 
ideal atmosphere. The ideal of a typical 
college man is to make himself ascholar. 
The great question with him is, How 
shall I become wise and honored? The 
great question with the typical man of 
the world is, How shall I get riches? 
The one is the scholarly motive; the 
other the worldly. Both may be selfish, 
in a sense, but tlie one is as much higher 
than the other as the motive of the 
statesman who seeks fame for wise deeds 
is higher than the motive of him who 
seeks money for his vote. The typical 
man of the world is far more particular 
about the amount of money he makes 
than he is about the manner in which 
he makes it. 

The greatest danger that confronts us 
in going out from college is the fact 
that we are leaving the world, of high 
and scholarly motives for a world in 
which selfish motives are far too prevalent 
and far too successful. The inevitable 
and almost irresistible tendency of the 
future will be to crush in our breasts the 
higher motive, and plant in its stead 
the lower. No greater calamity could 
befall us. It means the loss of faith in 



ourselves and in mankind. It means 
the dwarfing of all that is higher and 
ennobling in our natures. It means 
that our lives would be lived on a lower 
level. Let us strgggle to retain our high 
ideal, strive to be scholars in onr pro- 
fession. Secure your position in the 
world through ability and merit or not 
at all. Scorn to sacrifice honor for the 
handle of temporary success. Refuse 
to coin your soul into so much dross "as 
may be grasped thus." 

The world never had greater need of 
honest men. Everybody seems to 
be too greedy to get on in the world. 
The old motto has been transformed till 
it reads, " Policy is the best honesty." 
A president upbraids his countrymen in 
his state papers for the decadence of 
unselfish patriotism. It is undeniabie 
that city councils are bought and sold 
every day, state legislatures are corrupted 
with the gold of corporations, and great 
trusts leave their slimy trail even through 
the halls of the American Senate. I 
am looking into the faces of men who 
will exert a great power for good or 
evil upon the future history of this na- 
tion. Lawyers are proverbially politi- 
cians. There are men here who will in 
the future sit in state legislatures and in 
the halls of Congress, men who will 
mould the political policiesof commun- 
ities and states, whose voices will be 
heard in party councils and in cabinet 
chambers. This is not fulsome flattery. 
The past history of this University and 
of the Law Department warrants these 
statements. Young men, if you who 
will occupy these high places can carry 
into them the lofty ideal of the college 
world, and if you who may be content 
to live as private citizens exert the same 
influence with ballot and counsel, an 
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emancipated country will owe to you a 
debt of gratitude that it can never repay. 
Be something, stand for something. 
The world builds its monuments to men 
who stand for an ideal. Do not think 
that you must bend to get on in the 
world. Let that take care of itself. 
Better to starve nobly in a garret than 
to riot igrfobly in a palace. Many a 
poor fellow without a hope of promo- 
tion or fame has carried his country's 
flag where hissing bullets and hurtling 
shell foretold a certain and awful death. 
Many another has slunk away to the 
rear with that old saying of the world 
upon his lips, " Better be a live coward 
than a dead hero." Perhaps years have 
passed, and death, which makes all men 
equal, has long since claimed both cow- 
ard and hero; yet the lyre of the poet, 
the pen of the historian, and the elo- 
quence of the orator will forever unite 
with every impulse of the human heart 
to proclaim them as unequal as heaven 
and hell. It was a noted advocate who 
took for his motto, " I would rather be 
right than be president." Me never 
was president. Yet the masses will have 
for him an honored place when the 
names of countless presidents shall 
have been buried in the dust of tedious 
history. There was an age when the 
bar of Americe gave to history such a 



man as Otis, who in the struggle for the 
liberties of his countrymen burned the 
flame of his brilliant intellect till only- 
ashes remained; it gave such men as 
John and Samuel Adams, whose years 
of toil made straight the pathway of 
liberty; such a man as Alexander Ham- 
ilton, from whose brain sprang the glory 
of our Republic, like armed Minerva 
from the brain of Jove. Such a man as 
Thomas Jefferson, who penned that 
superlative principle of freedom and 
equality which shall linger upon the 
lips of freemen as long as they have 
breath to utter it; it gave such a genius 
as Charles Sumner, who. against fearful 
odds, battled for the principles of con- 
science and liberty till red-handed anar- 
chy struck him down; itgaveto the un- 
dying glory of history that noble cham- 
pion of the unfortunate and down- 
trodden, that hero of spotless honor, 
Abraham Lincoln; and may you my 
class-mates in the years to come help to 
prove that the baT of America can pro- 
duce men who are able to rise above the 
struggle for gold, who can forget self 
for good of country, men of high ideals, 
who stand for the noble and elevated 
and are not blinded by the glitter of the 
material and evanescent, men who do 
not forget that the highest end of this 
life is lo be honorable men. 



C\ass Poem. 



By HENRY ED. NOT] 



15v h is desk lie sal in the mormiii» Sight, hisbrow 

bore the stamp of care, 
For the hand of Time, with its magic touch, had 

penciled its traces there. 
He had labored hard, but an adverse fate had 

thwarted his chief desire. 
And ashes of memory tiilei.l the heart where once 

was hope's passion -fire. 

He had studied law with mm mended zeal, and 

dreamed oi a bright career, 
Of triumphs that briiijj the sweet burden, Fame, 

to those who but persevere; 
Dut Success, lo him, was a bashful maid that 

would not be wooed nor won, 
While the rainbow phantom of fame he sought 

had followed the setting sun. 



He had toiled for years in his patient, way, no 

friend could he call his own, 
He had wooed no love but the dusty books 

whose presence he sought alone. 
The enchantill;; dream of youth's early days bad 

passed away unfulfilled, 
Though his pulses ihmbbcd with a life-blood 

warm, the heart of the man was chilled. 

As he sat alone with lbs briefs and forms, and 

studied his clients' woes, 
A maiden's soft step in the hall was heard, and 

the counsellor arose. 
With h timid air she approached his desk, an 

innocent, artless queen, 
And the look of angui.-h her face portrayed, few 

mortals have ever seen. 
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While the pearly Icars bedewed the soft olitek 

that burned with a fever-glow, 
She recited the tale will] a trembling lip, and 

told of her life's great woe. 
In a voice half-stifled by anguish-sobs, she toll! 

of the deed of wrong 
That clouded the radiaid morn of life, find 

troubled her spirit long. 



named soon when the re 
ir was rlie sis; In to see. 
id den's heart and a m 



Then she told how she, a poor working-girl, 

alone since her mother died, 
Had si niggled against the mad current, Kate, to 

stem its opposing tide; 
But at last the influence was too strong, no 

longer could she repel 
The cold hand of waul that had chilled her soul, 

and she :» he: weakness fell. 



Though 1 he world may laugh at jicmtenls' Icars, 

the Magdalcns at the cross, 
There are always hearts that are pity-touched 

ant! grieve at lair honor's loss. 
And the lawyer's heart with sympathy filled ai 

sight of the maiden's grief, 
For she seemed a beaulilu! slotm-cruslied flower, 

declared by the world — a thief! 



Whe: 



■ailed, a 






confronted the culp 

And she look the stand in her own defense with 

sad and unhappy air. 
With her head bowed low in her grief and 

shame, she told obiier heart's great fears. 
And the eyes of those who bad charged the 

wrong, were dimmed with 



For it 
tl 

Was laken to answer the claims of w 

for the love of gold. 
When she iaceil once more the accu 

the jury declared her free. 

Her counsellor's plea had the verdk 
how could she pay the fee? 



You have heard, no doubt, that a lawyer's fee is 

seldom of slight account- 
Could a homeless girl ever hope to pay a debt 

oi so great amount? 
The counsellor ga/cd in tbe pare, sweet face, 

(hat blushed like a tinted rose, 
He had won the case and the fee was his, he 

certainly must foreclose. 



lV.it the (a!i: no longer need lit delayed, the e 
has been thus foretold, 

And (he poet's pen may, in simple phrase. I 
fate of (he pair unfold. 



■ hour draws near when friends must i 
Vhen lips must say the last farewell 
i) saddened tones, that plainly tell 
; sorrow that awaits each heart. 



The hour draws near: the tasks are done, 
Like ships thai wait the outward tide 
We rest at anchor, side by side, 

And wait the voyage soon begun. 



The ships soon sail — the hour draws near, 
They leave the pleasant, home-like shore. 
They sail today, and never more 

Will they return to anchor here. 



Home onward by fair fortune's breeze, 
Some sail (o sunny climes of fame. 
Some, back to ports from whence they c 

l.iul nearly all seek friendly seas. 



e ships that sail from port today, 
ess be theirs upon the way, 

ark tile voyage to its end! 



Thus ends the pleasant dream of years, 
Ami friendships formed within the heart, 
Companions now are forced to part 

And many eves are dimmed with tears. 



We go, and we return no more, 

The scenes ol college oays me past, 
The moment has arrived, at last 

Our boats move outward from the shore. 



The ships sail en— -they disappear, 
The tide is ebbing back to sea, 
God guides (he band oF destiny, 

And we must part — the hour draws n 



And so to friends we say adieu, 

And to the school we love so well. 
Let every tongue its praises tell 

And hail the J Wlw and the Jilu<: 
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Ev DANIEL RODERICK WILLIAMS. 



History, it has been said, is " a, fable 
agreed upon." From out the strange 
store- house of the past the searcher 
gathers such material as time or oppor- 
tunity permits and elaborates it into 
shapes that suit his fancy or desires. 
Facts, barren and colorless, are tinted 
and rounded by him into forms of grace 
and beauty. Legend beneath his touch 
becomes reality, while reality becomes 
the phantasm of the credulous. The f 
good, the bad; right and wrong; the 
true, the false, dwindle or become heroic 
in harmony with the perspective of his 
imagination. And why should this not 
be so? History, so we are taught, has its 
primary value simply as an object lesson 
for the future, and what better to point 
amoral than a fable? Correctly read 
then, history becomes not so much an 
account of what was, as of what ought 
to have been; not so much a question 
of form as of drapery — and this whether 
applied to the fanciful dreams of a 
Prescott or to the striking creations of 
a long line of class historians. In "mak- 
ing history," the world's worthies may 
well take second place to those who 
chronicle their deeds. 

With such a wealth of precedent be- 
fore him, your present historian might 
welt be excused for indulging in like 
fancy did he find it necessary. Inves- 
tigation, however, develops the fact that 
such necessity does not exist. It is 
found that a bare, truthful record of the 
deeds and misdeeds of the Law Class of 
'96 brings into relief a picture so strik- 
ing that it needs no tinting from his. 
hands to make it famous: that to exag- 
gerate with such material before him 
would be rank presumption, as unwar- 
ranted as it is unnecessary. The 
old line authorities are accordingly 
waived, and an effort made to review as 
faithfully as possible a few of the facts 
which gives the Class of '96 this unique 
position amid all the classes which have 
preceded it. 



There are certain facts in the case 
which are conceded. It may safely be 
said that we represent as a class the 
usual differences of nationality, reli- 
gion, age, politics, completion, previous 
condition of servitude, etc. That we 
have a choice selection of freaks and 
funny men must also he conceded, 
while candor compels the admission 
that careful search might bring to light 
a very few who lack the breadth of men- 
tal power commonly attributed to a 
Marshall or a Story. With these damag- 
ing facts admitted, however, the dis- 
tinction yet remains easily ours of being 
"the greatest law class in the history of 
the university." We know this, not 
only because our own orators have re- 
peated it to us in all the variations of 
the "triune nature " of man, but because 
our professors have taken every avail- 
able opportunity to assure us of the 
same fact. It is true that there is a 
tradition in the department to the effect 
that something of the kind has occurred 
before, but this is necessarily over-ruled 
as hearsay evidence. For those unable, 
however, to appreciate the subtle force 
of prima facie reasoning, we quote a 
few figures. 

In our Junior days we numbered three 
hundred and fifteen pairs of lungs, an 
elocutionary capacity exceeding that of 
any former class in the history of the 
department. This number, from causes 
natural and otherwise, varied more or 
less during the course, but we finish to- 
day three hundred and thirty - one 
strong, ten ahead of the world's rec- 
ord. 

But our claim to greatness resits upon 
other basis as well as that of numbers. 
The two years that stretch from the 
Culia Regis and Grand Justiciar of our 
first lecture to our last citation in Pom- 
eroy's Equity Jurisprudence, are fraught 
with many experiences, all tending to 
the glory of the class and to the great 
name of the institution. It would be 
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pleasant to enter into these in detail, 
and to make individual mention of the 
many who have contributed in such 
large measure to this result, but space 
forbids other than a random reference 
to a few. 

The early part of our Junior year was 
occupied with class politics, and with 
suggestions as to how the department 
ought to be run. We settled the first 
in our way, and when Menkin came he 
relieved us of the strain of the second — 
as he did also of such minor matters as 
examination questions, conditions, 
absence from quizzes, etc. The world is 
not provident of its great men, but it 
does squander one or two occasionally 
when the emergency seems to demand 
it, and there can be no doubt but that 
Menkin was the special creation evolved 
in response to our apparent need. 

As to our Junior election, it was held 
to all the modern accompaniments of 
blue light and slow music. It was a 
continuous performance of five hours 
with two hundred or more actors on the 
stage, each with different ideas as to the 
play, each with different ■lines, and all 
wanting to speak at the same time and 
the time. Right nobly did stage mana- 
ger Sauer exert his melodious voice and 
Parliamentary skill in an effort to run 
the circus as per schedule, but the con- 
fiscation of opinion as to whether it was 
to be an eastern side-show or a Trans- 
Mississippi wild west performance, was 
too great to be harmonized in one even- 
ing. When the lights went out the air 
was gently vibrating with an exchange 
of opinion upon that point. Subse- 
quent effort, however, resulted in the 
selection of Mr. P. J. Crosby, of Cali- 
fornia, as standard bearer of the class 
during its Junior year, whereupon peace 
reigned once more and we entered upon 
the study of law — and order. 

As a class we have been quick to 
grasp the truth and act upon it — too 
quick sometimes, and to this dates our 
first great sorrow. One of the first prin- 
ciples laid down to us was, that a lawyer 
should have a good voice, and the next 
— that he should improve his time. 
What more natural or logical then than 



that we should spend the few idle 
minutes before the lecture each day in 
vocal exercises. We have since learned 
thet "there are a few things in this 
world better than logic," but we were 
slow in appreciating it then — so slow 
that some of our number were sent 
away to meditate upon it at their 
leisure. We were quiet after that ex- 
cept when we had visitors. Of course 
they had been led to expect to see some 
sort of menagerie, and as we are natur- 
ally kind-hearted it was not for us to 
send them away disappointed. 

As the winter of our first year budded 
into spring, McGuire came gently 
among us. At first we did not perhaps 
properly appreciate how many sided was 
his genius, but as we have since learned 
i.0 mderstand him, and have done our 
best to atone for that early over-sight. 
But — -there are others. Ours is a versa- 
tile class, and the sky-line is dotted 
with figures possessed of special talents. 
There is Rubin, whose figures of speech 
are as fantastical as his visage; Brooks 
and Sauer, whose political aspirations 
are as numerous as they are unrealized; 
and Lachner, he of the rueful c 
ance, whose deliberate enuni 
law proves frequently correct but sel- 
dom convincing. Then we have Not- 
hamb, who gestures, a la Delsarte, and 
Norris, he of the bloody bucket, who 
gestures ;i la Filzsiinuions. There is 
Martin the high kicker, Bloomie the 
hard kicker and Mcllarg the perpetual 
kicker. We pride ourselves on Mnr- 
dock's voice, Denby's physique and 
Murfin's staying qualities. We had 
Mayaroa, but lost him amid the obscur- 
ity and gloom of Federel H. We have 
Meyers, the strong man, and Hughs 
the acrobat, while, to crown all, there 
was that strange growth, the Whisker 
Club, an aggregation which resembled a 
sub-section of the army of the common- 
weal. Our list, however, is longer than 
oar time. 

Our Senior year has been a com- 
paratively peaceful one. Its election 
was in marked contrast to that of our 
Junior year. This was due in part per- 
haps to the elimination of geographical 
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lines, but it can no doubt be traced also 
to the fact that Miss Bates, our only 
lady member, presided. Whatever may 
be the shortcomings of the class it has 
rarely, if ever, failed to pay respect 
where respect was due, and we have 
learned during our two years of associ- 
ation together in class room and quiz, 
to respect and esteem our presiding 
officer of that day, whose true womanly 
character, together with her unvarying 
kindness and consideration to all, have 
won for her the entire good will and best 
wishes of the class. The contest of the 
day resulted in the election of Mr. 
litL'rahaiii as president. 

We have seldom as a body been 
unanimous on any proposition, our 
meetings being generally curious studies 
as to the number o[ iioinin of view from 
which a subject might be treated. Upon 
one matter, however, we proved united, 
and that was— our Class Memorial. In 
leaving to the department the portrait 
of Professor Knowlton the classs is 
actuated by one impulse, one feeling — 
a desire to show honor to one whose 
considerate kindness, as teacher and 
friend, has won for him a place in our 
minds and hearts which can never be 
effaced. 

During our course we ha^e worthily 
sustained the reputation of the depart- 
ment in hall and field. Our junior and 
senior years have both witnessed a mem- 
ber of the class at the head of the Stu- 
dents' Lecture Association, the honor 
falling to Mr. Lindley in '95 and Mr. 
Ryker in '96. In oratory, Mr. F. L. 
Ingraham won second honors in '95, 
while '96 saw him first in the university 
contest and first in the Northern Ora- 
torical League contest at Chicago, where 
he added another to Michigan's long 
series of victories. In debate, Messrs. 
Vert and Block championed the Uni- 
versity in its contest with Chicago, and 
won with points to spare. The class 
has also reason to be proud of its Res 



Gestae, which represents a , decided 
improvement over previous college 
annuals, and reflects credit not only 
upon its editors but upon the school at 
large. In athletics we have had our 
share of victories. Our foot and base 
ball teams have acquitted themselves 
creditably, while Bloomie, Villa, Hall, 
Shields, Hollister, Denby and Yont . 
have figured conspicuously in the tri- 
umphant career of our '"Varsity" teams. 

As a class it is our privilege to stand ' 
the represenlitives of a new regime in 
the department. Oitr advent witnessed 
the introduction of written examina- 
tions, of compulsory attendance on 
lectures, of a doubling of the quiz sec- 
tions, of stricter methods in the Practice 
Court, and of more rigid requirements 
along every line. The effect has been 
a salutary one, and has served to eradi- 
cate in great measure — and rather dis- 
astrously for a few — that impression 
which had become somewhat prevalent 
in the University that the law course 
was a snap. It has been for us to stem 
this current and tarn it back upon its 
course. May our successors win renown 
by holding the pace we have set them. 

And so, our story is told — -as the 
world sees it. But that other story, 
which tells of individual struggle 
and experience; of the contagious in- 
fluence of mind over mind, and of the 
leavening and broadening effect of pre- 
cept and example, the world cannot 
know nor can it be told. It may be 
read dimly in the resolute lines which 
mark faces once purposeless, or in the 
kindlier look and hand-clasp of those 
once careless and indifferent— but its 
full meaning is hidden in each human 
heart, whose secrets cannot be fathomed. 
May the power then which has led us 
thus far, and thus pleasantly, teach us 
to read that lesson aright. And may 
that future, which now beckons us apart, 
be as rich in its iullillmeni: as it is today 
splendid in its promise. 
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ETHICAL DOMINANCE IN SOCIETY. 



By EARL DEWEV REYNOLDS. 



The analysis of society has furnished 
a theme for human research tor centu- 
ries. The philosophic mind has ever 
sought to explore the causes which 
have tended to heighten individual and 
social character. As its secrets have 
been discovered and laws formulated, it 
has been shown, that however diverse 
have been its impulses or activities, one 
sentiment predominates and thus gives 
character to the whole. Great has been 
the diversity of operations in the evolu- 
tion of society from puny ideas to robust 
intellectual thought Yet in all its 
manifestations, — whether misguided and 
obscured, or triumphant and glorious, 
ever presenting an infinite variety of 
phases, — in its essentia! elements, 
society is a unit. By its preponderating 
ethical sentiment, society must be 
judged. Considering the inherent tes- 
timony of jurisprudence to national 
character, it may be stated as a princi- 
ple which all history confirms, that when 
this sentiment finds its exemplification 
in an unholy judicial administration, 
society is degenerated; but when in 
harmony with the eternal principles of 
right and truth, it is elevated. It is also 
true, that the manifestation of the domi- 
nant ethical idea of society, whether in 
general civilization or personal charac- 
ter, brings to view the elements of its 
growth or decay. 

I. What is the history of this relation- 
ship? How has ethical thought influ- 
enced society, its laws and its duties? 
Morality is older than mankind. It was 
recognized when mind first entered 
matter. ■ Its declaratory statute was 
thundered from the head of frowning 
Sinai. Its mighty conception was felt 
in the shadowy depths of whispering 
Gethsemane. For a moral principle 
nations have been founded and heroes 
have died willing martyrs. It has ever 
been a never-failing talisman for the 



elevation of society, neglected or mis- 
prised. Its influence is universal and 
is felt to a greater or less degree in every 
country. Its absence or presence deter- 
mines the relative strength of a nation. 
Our own country had this principle as a 
corner stone. The recognition of the 
equality of all men, indicates not alone 
the genius of our own republic, nor the 
happiness that Piato saw in his repub- 
lic, but that ultimate into which all 
governments are yet to be merged. 

II. Opposed to the development of 
this principle has been "man's inhum- 
anity to man," the prolific source of a 
moral obliquity deeper than perdition, 
darker than dispair. Human rights 
have ever been tramped under foot. 
The ultimate ground of moral obliga- 
tion has been made more delusive than 
the spectre of the Moorlands; its ene- 
mies have ever sought to undermine 
the defenses of right and raise higher 
the terraces of wrong. Humanity has 
ever been held in bondage, only as its 
prison bars have been burst asunder by 
ethical ideas. States have been buried 
beneath the turbulent waters of obli- 
vion until upheaved by the lava fires of 
conscience. The entire world was in 
darkness until eternal right burst 
through the crust of barbaric philoso- 
phy, and tinged its sombre clouds with 
golden truth. We may not only observe 
the influence of ethical thought by its 
social manifestations, but it is written 
upon the face of nature, carved in the 
monuments of the ancients inscribed upon 
the canopy of heaven and flashes in golden 
letters from the throne of the infinite God. 
But while nature manifests the signifi- 
cance of right, its field of activity is the 
human mind, and thus driven on by an 
inward impulse the present conditions 
of society and government have been 
evolved. Whatever the methods by 
which civil liberty has been secured 
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since the days of Pharoah, by whatever 
means popular sovereignty has tri- 
umphed since the overthrow of the 
Tyrants of Athens, by whatever power 
democracy has been promulgated since 
the contest of the Gracchi, the domi- 
nance of right principles is indispensa- 
bly necessary to social advancement. 

Humanity's aspirations have ever led 
man onward. He has built cities and 
founded governments; but, ever urged 
on by a grander purpose, he has for- 
saken the old and laid broader and 
built higher. His code of ethics has 
widened "with the process of the suns." 
The evolution of right has been slow. 
The form of Justice lias ever been nailed 
to the wood of oppression. Its noblest 
gladiators have been condemned to 
death by the spirit of fanaticism and 
intolerance. But Justice has seen the 
dawning of a better day. True, this 
day has not yet seen its noontide, for 
there are thousands over the portals of 
whose life is written the inscription of 
Dante's gate: "All hope abandon ye 
who enter here." But beginning with 
the feudalism of the middle ages, and 
following the grand line of march 
through the centuries, observing the 
gradual unfolding of law and free insti- 
tutions, as a whole it has made great 
progress. In the 15th century there 
was not a country in the world that was 
not ruled by a king. The oracle of 
human action was the throne of tyranny. 
The palaces of kings, bathed in the 
morning sunlight, shot forth a splendor 
such as far-famed Delhi's temples never 
knew; but in the 19th century these sys- 
tems were in varying stages of decay. It 
has been a century of human liberty and 
human rights. From the waters of the 
frozen north to the austral seas of the 
south, from the islands of the Pacific to 
the far away capes of Africa, from Hawaii 
to Cuba, and from continent to conti- 
nent, there has ascended one grand 
anthem for constitutional liberty that 
has re-echoed to the gates of Heaven; 
and this outgoing of passionate longings 
and insatiable cravings for political and 
religious Tights, proclaims, with the 
authenticity of an infallible oracle, that 



at sometime, and somehow, these pray- 
ers will all be answered. 

One phase of ethical dominance, 
therefore, tends toward popular sov- 
ereignty. At the shrine of civil liberty 
has the human race worshipped all the 
more as ethical thought has predomi- 
nated. This is the great principle for 
which the middle class has striven in 
every age and country. The blood of 
its devotees has saturated the soil, and 
their bones have enriched it in every 
land. The aristocracy of France stifled 
liberty until intellectual and moral 
thought flamed forth in the French Rev- 
olution, and scorched despotism, into 
an ashy scroll. For centuries a Ger- 
man priest-craft had forged the chains 
of ignorance upon the minds of the peo- 
ple, until a German monk emancipated 
human thought, and kindled a flame 
of liberty of the mind that set on fire 
the world. In England the same con- 
flict has been waged; the same patrician 
spirit suppressed liberty and justice. 
For years the dark shadows of despot- 
ism hung like a pall over the land, for 
years England wickedly worshipped the 
dogma that the king ruled by right 
Divine; but the spirit of iconoclasm 
which was to rage tumultuous, was com- 
ing. It brought with it the iconoclast 
bearing the sword of justice. Oliver 
Cromwell wrested the waning torch of 
liberty from the hands of tyranny and 
held it aloft until its beams went gleam - 
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III. Thus in every age we find two 
antagonistic principles influencing so- 
ciety. From the one comes hope and 
light; from the other poison and dark- 
ness. One disseminates love and joy; 
the other hate and dispair. These 
influences are co-existent and have 
characterized every nation. Not a ban- 
ner of liberty that has not been unfurled 
by the one; not a scaffold where patriot- 
ism has unjustly poured out its blood, 
but has been erected by the other. The 
one principle has led to freedom, diver- 
sity, and flexibility of law; the other 
finds its scope and compass in social 
tyranny and arbitrary government. 

IV. But the efficacy of ethical domi- 
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nance may be noticed in society indepen- 
dently of national character or govern- 
mental law. From out the past strange 
figures rise and mighty principles are 
evolved. The teachings of the proph- 
ets and the Divine Christ were sown in 
unseemly soil, but the seed is immortal; 
it blossoms at last in light, to flower and 
fruit perennially in the human heart 
and mind. Through moral indolence 
and social depravity, through supersti- 
tion and intolerance, through evolution 
and revolution has stern eternal right 
come down to us, and today this grand 
civilization and unfolding culture is the 
result of the dominance of ethical prin- 
ciples. 

Our age is filly characterized as one of 
achievement, in which sham is lost in 
revelation and invention out-runs mind, 
—an age in which the heroic deeds and 
the light of the civilization of the past 
diffuses its inspiring influence, — an age 
aglow with conviction and alive with the 
hope of living truth, in which genius 
sits enthroned the monarch, and the 
ethical principle is more potent than 
ever before. But these matchless 
achievements are the outgrowth of a 
system of ethics that had its beginning 
far up in the shining mountains of God. 
It passes on through the despotic ages 
of the past, and contains the prophecy 
that shall- justify our faith, and " fulfill 
the promise of humanity to all the 

V. The influence of ethics, then, upon 
man's social condition is unmistakable. 
The lesson to mankind is peremptory 
and cannot be ignored. Society has 
advanced with it, and it has advanced 
with society. Under the observance of 
its principles governments are made 
stable, and laws are made perfect. 
Under its influence genius and philoso- 
phy have given lite its present charms. 
Ethical dominance gave Si. Paul to the 
church, Wendell Phillips to the cause of 
freedom, and Lincoln to the world. 
True, that which is considered to he 
right may change from age to age, truth 



may be continually changing form and 
feature, yet, the principle is eternal and 
its demands are ever present. How- 
ever much our principles of right stand 
above those that came forth from Hom- 
eric halls, however much ethical dom- 
inance has supplanted the gross abuses 
of other times, there are yet wrongs to 
be righted and social defects to be cor- 
rected. We may need yet a keener per- 
ception of right and wrong, a broader 
view of justice, a better recognition of 
the rights of freedom; but the great 
imperial demand of today is for men. 
Men of broad minds and cultured con- 
sciences. Men, wiio unmoved by party 
clamor will voice in the halls of con- 
gress and upon the hustings the eternal 
principles which are vital to our national 
life. Let the mills of the gods grind 
slowly .on, let the time hasten when 
integrity shall permeate every avenue of 
our national life, when the laws of our 
country will not be made by political 
demagogues, nor defended by juristic 
charlatans, when our courts of equity 
shall be pure, and justice at last be 

Since ethical dominance has come to 
us from the unsearchable depths of the 
unknown, may we not anticipate the 
time when a new civilization shall be 
born, when sadness and sorrow shall 
flee away. Truth may yet be crushed 
to earth, but it will rise again. Then 
plod on old Socrates through thy lonely 
cell; the truth for which thou sufferest 
walks on unchained and must at last 
prevail. The time will surely come 
when the servants of our government 
will be characterized by a moral recti- 
tude, when every hamlet shall beckon 
peace with the spires that point to the 
life above — when the melodies of the 
Sabbath morning bells, like the clarion 
tones of St. Peter's chimes, shall ring 
sweetly out upon the home of every cit- 
izen, when that home shall be a sanc- 
tuary and at last has come the millen- 
ial dawn of universal love. 
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We are assembled together now, fel- 
low-classmates, for the second last time. 
The moment of our final departure is 
near at hand and the future stares us 
blankly in the face. Only a day or 
two more and we must bid farewell to 
the old yellow and blue, and within a 
very short period of time our existence 
as the Law Class of '96 of the University 
of Michigan will appear like a dream. 
Shall we ever be able to forget old 
Michigan with its broad campus and 
ample college buildings, together with 
the athletic field and the 'Varsity teams, 
which have given us so many opportuni- 
ties to show our enthusiasm and yell for 
the U. of M. ? Shall we ever cease to 
have In mind the old lecture hall where 
many a lusty yell has burst out upon 
the atmosphere and frightened the 
portraits on the wall and caused the 
poor Freshman in the library to quake 
in his shoes; together with the practice 
court with its lingering associations of 
objections overruled and of juries which 
were never known to agree save close 
upon meal hours? Shall we ever forget 
those noble professors under whose 
guidance and direction we have grown 
stronger in mind from day to day? Go 
where you will among the greatest law 
schools of the country, look where you 
will among the prominent legal writers 
of the day, hunt where you may among 
the cultured legal educators of our time 
and nowhere will you find a man who is 
a greater genius of the profession of 
which he is a member, not more of a 
gentleman in every look, word and deed 
than Floyd K. Mechem. Will it be 
possible for us to retain anything but a 
reverential recollection of Professors 
Thompson, Griffin, Kirchnerand Bogle, 
and all the rest, who have ever been and 
ever will be a constant inspiration unto 
us all, who are striving along the weary 
road to fame. Those are but some of the 
noble men at whose feet we have sat and 
stored our minds with principles of 
right and justice, and whom we shall 



never be able to forget in the time to 
come when we shall mingle ourselves 
with the people of the world. 

But the final moment of departure is 
almost at hand and we must say " Fare- 
well old Michigan. We have made but 
a very short call; but you have grown 
into our hearts, and we have learned to 
Jove you, one and all, and long may you 
live and prosper as the noblest institu- 
tion of the people in the world. Though 
decades may roll by until our heads 
have become hoary with the snow of 
time and our brows have become fur- 
rowed and wrinkled through long- 
drawn years of professional cares and 
anxieties, yet we shall look back upon 
the halcyon days of '95 and '96 as one 
of the truly joyful periods of our lives, 
when we were yet free from the bustle 
and hum-drum of the busy outside 
world and the future seemed full of 
hope and .encouragement for a realiza- 
tion of the dreams and aspirations of 
our school and college days. A thou- 
sand memories crowd upon us in this 
the last hour of our stay, which bring 
with them a deep feeling of solemnity 
to us all, who are now fully conscious 
of the difficult task before us, not play, 
not school, but the up-building of a 
professional reputation, the work of a 
life-time. 

What opportunity there is for us to 
make the world ring with the triumph and 
successes of the class of '96! What, with 
the poetic, forensic and oratorical ability 
of which we have such an abundance, 
may we not accomplish in the time to 
come? What, with the scholarly parlia- 
mentarians, debaters and dignified • 
schoolmasters, shall we not attain in the 
halls of congress and on the supreme 
bench? What class that has ever grad- 
uated from this department or from any 
other has produced a president like 
unto our own? He needs no enco- 
mium on my part. His successes are 
known too well. But it would be vain- 
glorious for me to dwell upon those 
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things which we have done, what we 
shall do that is the question. Fellow- 
classmates, what we are to do in the 
time to come, what we shall accomplish 
in the world remains with us alone. 
The future of the Law Class of '96, U. 
of M., lies in our own hands. The sun 
has set upon the preparatory period of 
our existence and there all is now dark. 
Yet by that past we must estimate the 
possibilities of the future, for 

" Who thinks at night that morn will ever be? 
Who knows far out upon the central sea 
That anywhere is land? And yet a shore 
lias set behind us and will rise before — 
A past foretells a future. 

In the soul of each of you there 
smoulders a spark of nobility, which 
when the moment is ripe will make a 
hero of you. At times this spark shall 
flicker and wane and lacking the proper 
nourishment will grow dim, yet when 
the eventful moment arrives shall burst 
forth into a mighty flame, illuminating 
the world. 

You have by this time become firmly 
convinced that to affirm your ideals 
even honestly is not to make thum good 
in practice and the castles of the brain 
like unto those of the imagination must 
ever remain vague and shadowy, until 
firmly wrought in wood, iron, or stone. 
With this in view your ascent unto the 
temple of fame shall be foot by foot, 
step by step, until you have raised a 
a foundation so broad and everlasting 
that no malignity of fortune nor the 
malevolence of a fellow-being can ever 
tear it away. A genuine and deep love 
for the knowledge of your profession 
when you are poor will render your 
poverty respectable, and a true love of 
it when you are rich will make you feel 
unkind and unjust to sneer at the mis- 
fortunes of your neighbor. The acqiusi- 
tion of a scientific method of reasoning 
shall be the first object of your studies. 
Your ultimate power will not depend 
primarily upon the extent of your learn- 
ing and research, but upon your ability 
to see straight to the point and think 
quick and clearly. For you will not be 
a safe lawyer until you can state the rule, 



nor a strong one unless you can give the 
reason of the rule. 

Standing upon the threshold of this 
new life you will enter upon it without 
doubting or fearing what is to come, 
nor be intimidated by cheerier begin- 
nings, nor by the want and sorrow 
which sometimes hover about, nor by 
the difficulties- which sometimes journey 
in the train of your profession, but you 
shall follow it courageously and trust- 
ingly as the guardian angel, the good 
spirit of your life. You will then be 
led out at last into the light of day, 
comprehensive in your acquirements, 
fertile in resources and strong above 
your fellows in ail the relations and 
offices of life. To you the bar shall 
ever be a sacred temple where faith, 
honesty and integrity abide and hold 
their sway and you their minister. That 
the bench filled as it will be by many of 
our number, shall ever be a hallowed 
shrine for the righting of wrong, pro- 
tected inviolate at the sacrifice of all 
ambition. In legislative halls the voice 
of '96 shall resound and re-echo for all 
that is just and equitable as zealous 
conservators of the great trust confided 
in you. So too shall the renown of 
your wise and able administrations 
in all the executive branches within 
the gift of your countrymen, be 
heralded with pride and joy through-, 
out the broad expanse of this great 
land. It will be your aim to know 
well your fellow-being, understand his 
wants and cravings and although all 
the attainments of human genius be 
within your reach the noblest occupa- 
tion of your life shall be to make others 
happy and free without one yielding 
thought to personal aim, nor one 
motive which you would be unwilling 
to expose to your fellow-man. Not 
only will you then be an ornament to 
the profession of which you are a mem- 
ber, but a help unto the laws and juris- 
prudence of your state and station. 
And in your daily effort to obtain that 
success which has ever seemed afar off 
and phantom-like, you will find it to be 
near at hand, exemplified in yourself 
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as an inspiration unto the many who 
are trodding along the self-same path. 
Then do 1 prophesy, that the Law Class 
of '96, U. of M., shall shine all power- 
ful and magnificent above all others, 



among the people of the world, a 
the fire which the Persians burn 
mountains, shall flame night an 
illuminating the world forever, at 
Immortal. 



alike 
n the 
day, 
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L REESE HUGHEf 



The very pleasant duty has been 
assigned to me by my fellow students 
of the Law Class of 1896, of presenting, 
on their behalf, to the Law Department 
of this University, this life-like and 
admirable portrait of Prof. Jerome C. 
Knowlton. Time would not permit, 
neither does the occasion require any 
extended remarks from me. 

It would not be in keeping with Prof. 
Knowlton's modesty, his sense of pro- 
priety, or ideas of the fitness of things, 
for me at this time to indulge in lan- 
guage of fulsome eulogy. 

We need no memorial to remind us 
of tfi£ exalted place he occupies in our 
esteem. He has impressed himself on 
our hearts and minds, in a far more 
enduring manner than any monuments' 
of bronze, shafts of marble, or paintings 
of oii would indicate. 

In making this presentation it is not 
in recognition of my eminence of 
renown that Prof. Knowlton may 
have attained in his chosen profession 
of the law. But rather would we have it 
understood that we are making some 
slight acknowledgment of the uniform 
kindness, courtesy, and consideration 
with which we have been treated during 
the years we have spent under his guid- 
ance and direction. 

It is in the relation of teacher and 
student that we have known him; and 
it is the expression of our entire satis- 
faction with that relationship, that 
brings us to # this pleasing portion oE 
this day's exercise. It is in the nature 
of a personal compliment to the man 
who occupied the position of Dean of 
the department when we entered it; 
who has always manifested a kindly 



interest in our welfare, and dealt with 
each of us in an absolute impartial man- 
ner, that we desire this portrait to be 

It seems but that a short time has 
elapsed since we assembled here as a 
student body representing nearly every 
state in the Union, strangers to one 
another. Anxiety was in every heart, 
determination on every face. On our 
entrance we were met by Prof. Knowl- 
ton and given words of admonition and 
advice; scarcely had he begun to speak, 
until every one felt the magnetism of 
the man, and the influence of his strong 
personality, lie then commanded our 
respect, and as the days grew into weeks, 
and weeks into months, the respect has 
grown into admiration, and at last rip- 
ened into perfect confidence and undy- 
ing gratitude which is now manifested 
in a substantial manner. We deem it 
an honor to be given the opportunity of 
attesting our appreciation of his services. 

As the time drew nigh for our depart- 
ure, and the question of a memorial was 
discussed, but one sentiment was 
expressed, one idea advanced — some- 
thing in honor of Prof. Knowlton being 
the universal demand. The class have 
been united, earnest, and enthusiastic. 
Each member has promptly and unself- 
ishly performed his portion of the work 
which is now brought to a successful 
close. 

We consign this portrait to the cus- 
tody of the Law Department of the 
University with the request that it be 
allowed a place on the walls of the law 
lecture room, there to remain as long as 
there shall be one vistage of that histo- 
ric place, and shall be used for the pur 
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pose for which it was erected. We 
desire this, that our successors, as stu- 
dents of the law, may look upon the 
familiar countenance of one who has 
always cherished a high regard for the 
students; that they may take inspiration 
and encouragement in their work by look- 
ing upon the face of one who considers 
no task too arduous, no duty too exact- 
ing, if it is conducive to'the advance- 
ment and happiness of the weary stu- 
dent of the law. It is eminently fitting 
and proper that his portrait be placed 
where his heart has always been, and to 
the advancement of which institution he 
has devoted his best energy and has 
given it the benefit of li is ripe experience. 
As this is the last time that we shall 
meet together as a class; our faces are 
soon to disappear a.s mysteriously as they 
came; our blended voices are soon to be 
forever silenced, we dedicate this, our 
testimonial, to the department with the 
lingering hope and parting wish — as 
Prof. Knowlton is still with us, hardly 
having reached the prime of life, and in 
the full possession of all his faculties — 
that he may be spared to a long life ol 
usefulness and activity; that happiness 



and contentment may ever be his lot; 
that he may increase in wisdom, in 
strength, in intellectual power, and edu- 
cational influence. But when he shall 
have reached the end of life's journey, 
and he, too, shall answer that final sum- 
mons that awaits each one of us; when 
he shall be called upon to lay down the 
burden of his lite as a pillow, and pass 
into that dreamless sleep that knows no 
waking, may he pause for a moment and 
look upon a. long life of honorable 
actions and unselfish deeds, without a 
blush on his cheek, without a quiver on 
his lip, without a tremor in his voice; 
may he be able to repeat the words of 
the Apostle Paul, when he said: "I 
have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my cause, I have kept the faith." Then 
may he he able to hear thai heaven-born 
plaudit fall from the lips of him who 
spake as never man spoke, "Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant, enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord." 

[The class memorial was formally 
accepted by .Regent L. L. Barbour, of 
Detroit. The acceptance speech was 
given wholly extempore and has not 
been reduced to writing.] 
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Classmates: Our days of study 
together are over. For the last time we 
meet as a class with a common purpose 
and with kindred hopes. To-morrow 
we shall part and each one will begin 
the weary march of life alone. We 
fondly hope that good fortune awaits 
us, but let ns remember that the laws of 
progress and success are fixed and cer- 
tain. Individuals rise from obscurity 
only by constant labor and unswerving 
devotion. No fortune comes unsought 
—no joy unearned. No manna falls to- 
day to feed the hungry throngs. 

After years of association and study 
together it is but natural that a feeling 
of brotherhood should exist among us. 



It is for us to decide whether that fra- 
ternal spirit shall grow and gather new 
strength with the rolling years. Thus 
only can the best hopes of our class be 
attained. It is not the fleeting fancies 
of a day or a year that give solid and 
substantial comfort to life, but rather is 
it the steady glow of affection which 
grows and endures with the long years. 
Then let us meet with calmness the 
tumult and excitement, the disappoint- 
ments and vexations of life which even 
to the most fortunate among us will 
come thick and fast as the silent flakes 
of a winter's storm. 

Let each one feel as he goes forth to 
the conflict that he is in a measure 
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responsible for the weal or woe of all 
his fellows. That by a brave and 
manly life he may make the world bet- 
ter and happier if he will. In the 
hours of trial when opposing forces of 
good and evil light fiercely for dominion 
let him remember the old class whose 
good name will be tarnished if its mem- 
bers fall below the noble duties of our 
profession. May he see in the shadows 
of his evening reveries the picture of 
his old Alma Mater from whence for 
half a century brave men and women 
have gone forth to conquer the adver- 
sities of time and fate. 

In applying the knowledge we have 
gained let us try to look beyond the 
deeds of men in the mere light of the 
present. Every act produces a certain 
destined result and although ages may 
pass ere that result is apparent, still 
come it must else nature were false and 
law unknown. Nothing is lost. Form 
and substance change but the forces 
which underlie them are changeless as 
the stars — eternal as time. The air we 
breathe has been breathed a thousand 
times before. Not a drop of water in 
the sea but has fallen oft upon the 
parching plain; has dashed o'er moun- 
tain ledges, then down the valley and 
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the sea and is lost again in the source 
of its being. The bright, red blood 
which courses through the veins of the 
prattling child is as old as forever. 
Earthquakes annihilate whole islands 
but from the lost Atlantis old ocean's 
waves bear to distant shores the 
alluvion for a continent and ages later 
the coral reef uprears itself ahove the 
angry sea. 

This is a peaceful age. But for half 
a century noble, generous men have 
sought in vain for peaceful means of 
settling international difficulties. After 
six thousand years of progress on the 
earth disputes of nations are still adjudi- 
cated by the grim sword of war. 
Europe trembles beneath the tread of 
her armies, and there the most powerful 
nation is only able to exist by maintain- 
ing half a million soldiers, legions of 
officials and an army of spies. In vain 



do the wide, wide prairies of Russia 
yield abundant harvests to the toiling 
peasant. All save a widow's mite goes 
to support the army. This very hour a 
million Russian subjects are without 
food. They are shivering in rags of 
poverty, while the ashes are cold in 
their cabins. The calm moon of 
to-night will shine upon a thousand 
emaciated corpses in that land — the 
victims of starvation. Tis a thousand 
souls freed from the menace of Siberia's 
mines. The day of marching armies 
and cruel wars is not yet gone. Not 
until Democracy has extended its benign 
power throughout the earth will nations 
hear no more tread. That joyous day 
is far distant, and we will grow old and 
die and be forgotten ages before its 
cheering light shall have illumined the 
mountain peaks of reason, and for cen- 
turies more benighted peoples must 
plod silent and sad and weary o'er 
the cold clods of the valley nnblest by 
light. 

Now as never before the American 
citizen is confronted by many grave 
problems; the strife between labor and 
capital; the growth of Socialism in the 
West; the Race problem in the South; 
the Autocracy of wealth in the North 
and East; while the pressing necessity 
of better municipal governmen is em- 
phasized in every quarter of the nation. 
In these crowded centres even in pros- 
perous limes suffering sin and misery 
greet us on every side. From year to 
year our great cities are growing more 
and more to be the bitter scenes of 
desolation and ruin. Every year the 
evils of crowded populations are thrust 
home to the people by strike and blood- 
shed. Still the never-ceasing stream of 
humanity pours in from town and 
country. In six great states of this 
republic more than half the people 
dwell in teeming cities, shut out from 
the sunlight by the smoke of myriad 
factories, and hearing from morn till 
night the crash and roar of grinding 
wheels, the rumbling of cars and the 
shrill whistle of locomotives. With 
nerves shattered bythe ceaseless clamor; 
with a constant struggle for existence; 
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with no chance Cor employment, what 
wonder is it that idle men and women 
at last grow desperate and become a 
menace to the life of the nation? 

On a raw, cold day in December, '93, 
that most terrible year this country has 
known since the war, I stood at an 
office window, opposite the city hall of 
Cleveland, and watched with eager 
interest a throng of human beings below 
me on the street. Full three thousand 
were gathered there to receive' the bread 
which charity dispensed. There were 
pale and haggard men clad in thread- 
bare garments, wan-faced women in 
rags and tatters and tears, crying child- 
ren whose sad, pinched faces told with 
touching pathos the bitter story of want. 
All day the crowd surged to and fro 
around the doors silent and subdued. 
It changed from hour to hour, but the 
change was only one of faces, and 
through that short, dark winter's day 
'twas still the hungry, hopeless throng. 
Classmates, upon us to whom fortune 
has been more kind there rests the 
solemn obligation to strive with heart 
and brain and hand to secure better 
and happier methods of regulating life 
in these teeming centres. Let us not 
forget our individual responsibility, nor 
that endowment is its measure; for thus 
in ages past have peoples fallen victims 
to their own folly. 

livery age shapes in pari (he destiny 
of succeeding ages, and the steady 
stream of Time bears on its troubled 
surface stores for us all. There are 
loads of hope and fear and joy. To 
each one must come at some time or 
other, sickness, suffering and unsatisfied 
longings. These are the heritage of the 
human race. We cannot escape thein. 
Though long delayed they fail at last 
upon us even as the autumn leaves upon 
the fading fields. Some sorrow must enter 
into every life. It visits alike palace 
and hovel — king and slave. To-day as 
of old, "Man's inhumanity to man 
makes countless thousands mourn." 
We have no time to sympathize with the 
oppressed, or pity the unfortunate. 
We wrap the cloak of seclusion around 
us and turn a deaf ear to the cry of the 



helpless. Classmates, upon the field 
of action let this be your motto, "Be 
good, be kind, be noble, upright, brave 
and true!" Not scorning the lowly or 
even the degraded, but helping the lost 
wanderer on Life's winding way; giving 
food and shelter to the weary traveler; 
and rescuing from out the storm the 
aged beggar and the homeless child. 

Let us accept with profound grati- 
tude the blessings which have been 
transmitted to us, and face with manly 
courage the perils and doubts of to- 
morrow. All the vigor and glow of our 
civilization urges us on toward loftier 
purposes. Slowly and with infinite pain 
has out progress been wrought. True 
manhood has come across the ages, 
battling, struggling, conquering every 
foe, surmounting every barrier that im- 
pended its march. Out of that struggle 
at last will come a race of men and 
women of resistless power, with Kind- 
ness their rule of procedure; Truth the 
one law 01 evidence; and Conscience 
the bar where all crime will be tried. 

Not alone to himself is the duty of 
man confined. Other forces vastly 
more important than his own happiness 
are dependant upon him. The security 
of society rests upon his acts. The 
destiny of millions is involved in his 
deeds. The laws of life and time have 
come down to him acress the ages. If 
he would do his part he must teach 
their mute commands to those who fol- 
low him. Thus will life go on forever 
growing richer and sweeter with the 
drifting snows of time. The barren 
sands of adversity will spread their 
dreary waste around you. Yet the 
immortal flower of Hope is ever braving 
the surrounding danger and peeping 
forth from the arid soil. Neglected and 
perverted it can only blossom in vain 
and waste its sweetness on the desert 
air, but welcomed and cherished it will 
bloom forever, and the weary pilgrim 
will find inspiration in its fragrance to 
lead him through happier years on a 

And now my classmates, for us the 
curtain falls upon the first act of Life's 
great drama. The scene has been a 
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pleasant one and I am sure each one alone in silence forever unbroken by 

views its close with a tinge of sadness the merry voices you hear to-day. 

and regret. May a kind future richly »G° M the comrade^ your bivouac, 

reward the earnest men who have so s ome - ID fight a g 3 i n5t ,h e foe, 

patiently aided us along the path of Some (hr.-.ujfii »ac hikI slow diseases, 

knowledge. May the chords of friend- Gon ^ ** »" <>" earth musi ro." 

ship which to-day bind us together Classmates, a long farewell to each, 

gather new strength with the vanishing and to each God speed. And may the 

years. Some day you may wander back future historian say as we say to-day, 

to the old halls and stand again beneath "Well done, men and women of the 

the spreading trees. But you will stand class of '96, well donel" 
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13v EDWARD 11ISHUP HOUSE. 



The people of this world are divided 
into two classes, those who graduate 
from the University of Michigan and 
those who do not. 

The relative merits of these two 
classes will this day be discussed by 
others so I need not dwell upon them. 
Today you are to hear from whence we 
came, what we have done while here 
and where we are likely to go. 

Dr. Talmage in his lecture last winter 
advised us thus: " Leave it for the evo- 
lutionists to demonstrate where we 
came from, for the theologians to 
prophecy where we are going but there 
still remains for us one fundamental 
fact for consideration — we are here!" 

Yes, seated here beneath these shady 
trees sits the largest graduating class 
that the Literary department of Michi- 
gan University has ever seen. 

In this address, if I follow the usual 
custom, it behooves me to tell you that 
we have at last reached the coveted goal 
of our college ambition and our college 
days must end, that we must bid adieu 
to our dear Alma Mater and part 
with many true and worthy friends, that 
today we are (lie class of ninety-six— to- 
morrow we become two hundred and 
sixty-five individual souls and how we 
are about to be turned out into the cold, 
cold world to labor and struggle; fail 
and succeed. This is what every senior 
class president has said for years, for I 
have read the piece they spoke. 

Now this seems to me to be a very 
gloomy view to take and I hope you will 
pardon me if I look principally upon a 
brighter side. 

True— we will leave these familiar 
scenes which have come to be almost 
like home to ns. The sound of the 
chimes from yonder tower will soon fall 



far short of our ears but the feeling in- 
spired by those bells striking the third 
quarter and lessons only half learned 
can never be forgotten to say the least. 

A few days hence and this class will 
depart as it came, into every part of the 
country; into every corner of the world. 
Some go away never to return and to 
say good bye is always hard. But at 
this moment there comes to each of us 
a feeling of self-satisfaction, self-approv- 
al for we carry away with us a jewel 
without price, a prize which money 
alone cannot buy, a treasure which will 
be always with us, a part of us. A treas- 
ure that has cost many hours of patient 
work and study and more — it has re- 
quired capacity to acquire it. 

You remember the story with which 
they used to frighten us in our earlier 
days. The story of the moneyed youth 
from the "wild and wealthy west." This 
gentleman came to college with money, 
not brains, and he never learned a les- 
son. He studied as only a freshman 
can study, but he couldn't do it. Be- 
fore many weeks a letter went to the 
father saying: 

"Your son seemed unable to do the 
work required in his courses. If he 
does not improve it will be necessary 
for him to discontinue his work at the 
University. He studies hard and works 
faithfully but seems to lack capacity." 

To this the father replied: 

"My dear Professor: — 

"Your letter concerning my son at 
hand. Now I'll put up trie money, you 
furnish the capacity." 
■ The gentleman of whom I spoke is 
not here today and so 1 say we have a 
right to feel self-satisfied. However, 
when we feel like boasting Ictus remem- 
ber the words of the poet when he says; 
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" Let him not boast who puts his armor on, 
As he who takes it off the battle done. 
Study yourselves and most of all note well, 
Wherein kind nature makes you to excell." 

Our different abilities and tastes have 
divided us into many branches, each 
with its special line of study. Our lin- 
guists have struggled with many langu- 
ages. Our mathematitions have solved 
many problems. Our chemists have 
boiled and stewed over unknowns and 
our electricians have explored, to some 
extent at least, those mystic forces that 
Franklin snatched from the clouds and 
with which we now whisper with elect- 
ric lips under the waves of the sea. 

Divided we are and always have been 
and always will be; yet summing up in 
one grand equation the eighty Engi- 
neers, the fifty -night Bachelors of Art, 
the forty-five Bachelors of Philosophy, 
the thirty-seven Bachelors of Literature, 
the twenty Bachelorsof Science, and the 
ten or twelve Chemists, we may balance 



by writing for the other member of our 
equation — class of ninety-six, a phrase 
dear to every one of us. 






Ninety-six, ninety -si 

All the same bo " 

Up side down 01 

It makes no difference"to you. 

In your yeil all tongues you rr, 

Vive la, vive la, ninety -six. 



Tim- 



95- 



And now as we step forth from these 
halls into that new sphere how deversified 
will be our experience but whenever we 
are called upon to labor let us remember 
our double responsibility, for while up- 
holding our own individual honor we 
are also sustaining the fair reputation of 
our Alma Mater, thus leaving behind us 
no cause for regret or remorse. With 
her blessings and well wishes we should 
go forth determined that no action of 
ours shall ever tarnish her fair name or 
dim her bright luster. 



G\ Q.S S VA \ s to r ^ . 



By AXNIF LOUISE FIACORN. 



History, according to our modern 
notion, signifies something more than 
a mere record of events, — it stands for 
something larger, something deeper and 
nobler than this. It has come to be a 
philosophical study, a search for the 
hidden meaning of things; the follow- 
ing out of those far reaching results 
which are always produced by signifi- 
cant events, or the tracing back of exist- 
ing facts and conditions to their ulti- 
mate causes. The Crusades have no 
value as an isolated fact of history: they 
interest us because they show us the 
restlessness, the lack of forsight, and the 
utterly unpractical spirit of the age in 
which they occurred; they impress us 
with their importance, because we know 
that from them there sprang some 
remarkably beneficent results. We know 
that they led thousands of men into new 
and strange lands, opened their eyes to 



the wonders of the great world about 
them, and awakened in their breasts a 
healthy curiosity and a spirit of discov- 
ery; that they developed trade and com- 
merce; that they laid open the riches of 
the Eastern literature to European 
study; and in fact that they exerted 
over every sphere of life an influence 
which was at once stimulating and 
broadening. 

Thus it is with all historical events. 
We study each one, not as it stands 
alone, but in its appropriate setting of 
related facts, and catch in a certain 
manner, the spirit of a whole period at 
a glance — a year, a decade, or a century 
perhaps. But it is of course only after 
the lapse of long years that we can thus 
calmly and disinterestedly teview histor- 
ical facts and give to each one its proper 
mead of praise and blame. It is natur- 
ally impossible for a contempory histor- 
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ian to be much more than a chronicler, 
because he is surely incapacitated by 
prejudice, however slight it may be, 
from judging impartially of the actions of 
men whom he sees about him. His task is 
necessarily a very slight one, whose only 
merit can lie in the fact that it has been 
carefully and honestly performed. 

Your historian of '96, in coming to a 
realization of the truth of this fact, has 
decided not to make any attempt to 
judge of the record of '96, or to com- 
pare it in a boastful spirit with any other 
class before or after it; but simply to 
lay open the book of its life before 
you and the world at large, in the 
hope that time will deal gently with 
whatever weaknesses are there revealed, 
and accord full praise and credit to any 
virtue that may adorn the page. And 
who can tell what this class may have 
accomplished during the four years in 
college? Who shall measure the influ- 
ences for good that we may have set 
going? To whom is it given to know 
what we may yet do, individually, to 
increase the circle of the world's know- 
ledge, or to better the condition of 
humanity? Your prophetess may help 
you a little to solve the problem of the 
future, but even she, with her wonderful 
gift of prescience, must stand abashed 
before such questions as these. We can 
only know what we have done; whether 
or not we have acted for the best we 
cannot tell; we must be content to leave 
the question for time to decide. 

The advent of the class of '96 was 
unmarked by any unusual disturbances 
or manifestations either in the solar or 
the terrestial spheres. No herald pro- 
claimed our coming, no poet celebrated 
the event in song and no sooth-sayer 
predicted for us great deeds and mighty 
valor. We came just as freshmen always 
come, unwelcomed save by haughty and 
expectant sophomores, some of us hope- 
ful and confident, others timid and fear- 
ful, but all of us homesick enough, f 
imagine, before the next morning 
dawned. We were of average intelli- 
gence, as we demonstrated later daring 
our freshman year, and of a peculiarly 
original turn of mind — a characteristic 



which has been very marked throughout 
the whole four years of our residence 
here. Time will not permit me to tell 
how this peculiar originality baffled the 
hopes, and frustrated the plans of our 
rivals, the sophomores, on more than 
one occasion; and modesty forbids tne 
to say how it won for us distinction and 
renown, as for example on the occasion 
of the State Legislature's visit in the 
spring of '93. Truth forces me to the 
confession however, that we early devel- 
oped an unprecedented disposition to 
differ in oppinion and, sad to relate, 
this is another characteristic for which 
we have been distinguished throughout 
our whole course. However, if we look 
upon this tendency toward dissension 
merely as a sign of great mental activ- 
ity, as some kind-hearted person has 
described it, we may comfort ourselves 
with the reflection that the fault is per- 
haps rather a virtue, attributable to the 
above mentioned originality of mind, 
rather than to any innate perversensss, 
or love of quarreling for its own sake. 
During our Freshman year, as in this 
our last year, we elected a president; 
during the sophomore and junior stages 
we had no officers at all, but placed the 
business of the class into the hands of a 
committee. 

When at last the Freshman year was 
over and we returned in the Fall with 
the proud consciousness that we were 
the wonderful and much-dreaded soph- 
omores our very selves, our numbers 
were slightly decreased, though our 
spirit was still unbroken. It was about 
the middle of this year that we began to 
settle down, gave up the childish prac- 
tices of the previous year, such as rushes 
and hallowe'en celebrations, and went 
to work with a will. 

Our Junior year was just as unevent- 
ful as Junior years always are; and our 
Senior year as been just as busy, 'just as 
marred with wranglings and hot words, 
just as laden with care and anxiety, as 
fraught with apprehensions for the 
future, and yet withal, just as delightful 
as Senior years always are. And now 
that all the unpleasantness is past and 
gone, in these few remaining days that 
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re together, we can look back over 
record with a common interest, a 
sympathy, and it may be a 
common pride. 

It was in the Spring of our Sopho- 
more year that we made our first bow to 
the literary world, and, I may truthfully 
assert, that in this branch of collegiate 
work, at least, we leaped into fame at a sin- 
gle bound. Not that our "Oracle" was 
above the reach of carping critics, but 
it was nevertheless considerably out of 
the ordinary — in fact it was startlingly 
original, and realized in the highest 
degree the eager expectations that the 
former reputation of '96 may have 
encouraged in the minds of contem- 
porary classes. Time went on and we 
gained experience however; we learned 
that real fame cannot be won in an 
instant by any innovation however start- 
ling; that true fame must rest on true 
merit and that this is gained only by 
hard and honest effort. So we went to 
work again, sadder but wiser, and in our 
Senior year we published two annuals, 
the "Palladium" and the "Castalian," 
of which we are justly proud. 

In Society, '96 rightly calls attention 
to the fact that she has ever been a shin- 
ing light; and attributes her success to 
the generous and daring spirit with 
which her social events have always been 
planned and carried out. We take great 
pride in telling to the world that '96 
was the originator of the class "social" 
which has since become so popular; and 
we also are fond of referring with pride 
to our great Junior party in the Gymna- 
sium, on January 25, '95, which was the 
culmination of our social triumphs, and 
which will be, for a long time to come, 
the model for all young classes. 

But it is in Athletics, above every- 
thing else, that '96 has been most suc- 
cessful, and it is her record as Cham- 
pion in all the manly sports that fills the 
masculine heart at least, with extiemest 
satisfaction. In our Junior year we held 
the championship of the University in 
all forms of athletics, having defeated 
every team with which we played in 
baseball and football, besides taking 
first place in Field day events. We 



were the first class, and so far have been 
the only class to have our name engraved 
on the Students' Lecture Association 
cup, having made the highest number 
of points during the four successive 
years we have been resident at the 
University. 

While the class of '96 is loth to claim 
for itself any peculiar power of influenc- 
ing men to progressive thoughts and 
actions, yet it is a noticeable fact that 
from the time we entered college as 
freshmen, something seemed to inspire 
the University authorities and the stu- 
dents as well with a spirit of progress, 
which in these few years has had the 
effect of bringing about an unusual 
number of reforms and much needed 
improvements in all departments of the 
University. 

The first great improvement that we 
noticed was a change in the hours of 
recitation, the first recitation being 
scheduled at eight instead of a 
quarter after eight, and the second 
at nine instead of half past nine 
as under the old regime. This was 
affected by doing away with the old 
chapel service at 9:15 and substituting 
in its place the vesper service in the 
afternoon, which all will agree is in 
every way more satisfactory. Then the 
inauguration of the Saturday morning 
recitations made it possible to close all 
work for the day at four o'clock, and 
thus give ample opportunity for exercise 
to those who wished to avail themselves 
of the privilege. A schedule of exami- 
nations was next established, and a week 
set apart for them, during which time 
no other recitations shall be held; this 
improvement was thoroughly apprecia- 
ted by all of us, for we had all had 
experiences in trying to prepare for a 
semester examination at one hour and a 
reguiar recitation at the next, and we 
had found that the results were far 
from satisfactory in both cases. Honor 
in examinations is another improvement 
which has been much discussed of late, 
and although no definite action has 
yet been taken by the students, the good 
work is undoubtedly started and will 
not stop until all the details of the 
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honor system shall have been adopted 
in the University of Michigan. 

The class of '96, during its Slav here, 
has been privileged to see the establish- 
ment of a Board of Control, which gives 
to athletics an official standing in the 
University, and removes from it the 
doubtful reputation so often accorded it 
by the newspaper funny-man. 

'96 has established the last " Casta - 
lain " and the last " Palladium " and 
although there are many hallowed asso- 
ciations clustering about each of these 
names which it would seem almost a 
desecration to dissipate, yet we feel that 
the combination of the two annuals is 
decidedly right; it is a progressive step, 
which while it was inevitable, might have 
been postponed some time longer had 
it not been for the prompt and active 
efforts of the Junior class. It shows a 
disposition on the part of the students 
to adapt a more generous and broad- 
minded policy in all things tending to 
advance the interests of the University 
as a whole, and it is a hopeful indication 
of success in the future; there will now 
be no barrier in the way of accomplish- 
ing great things; and no reason why 
Michigan's Senior annual shall not be 
accorded one of the very highest places 
among college publications. 

Four years does not seem a long lime, 
especially now that we have come to the 
end of it; and yet a great many changes 
have taken place on the campus during 
that time— more perhaps than we real- 
ize until we begin to look with a retro- 
spective glance over the past and remem- 
ber things as they were when we first 
came to Ann Arbor. At that time the 
Waterman Gymnasium was only just 
begun, and the task of raising funds for 
its completion seemed so hopeless at the 
end of our Freshman year, that we all 
echoed '95's despairing cry, that the 

"Not for you nor for me, not for six or 

for seven, 
But for somewhere about two thousand 

and eleven." 
No one would have dared to proph- 
esy at that dark period that we should 
Ije using the Waterman Gymnasium dur- 



ing our Junior year for anything except 
dancing; and that in our Senior year 
we should see the walls of a beautiful 
Woman's Building rising to complete it 
as designed in the outset, and to answer 
and then cover away forever that 
reproachful question, " When shall there 
be an end?" We are proud to have 
been contemporaneous with two such 
noteworthy events as the finishing of 
the Waterman Gymnasium and the 
Woman's Building; and we are greatful 
that we have been accorded the privilege 
of assisting in the realization of two 
such noble projects. 

We have seen installed in the Uni- 
versity that generous and beautiful gift, 
the Lewis Art Collection. Our only 
regret is that we have not been able to 
see it installed in its final home; but an 
art gallery is still a dream of the future, 
and we shall have to leave for other 
classes the proud destinction of record- 
ing in their annals, the uprearing of an 
Art Building clurini: their college course. 
Tappan Hall has been built during our 
residence at the University; the great 
Columbian Organ has been placed in 
University Hall and has already contrib- 
uted much to the enjoyment of the 
music-loving people of our Community; 
the May Festivals have been established, 
have been made a thorough success and 
have already become one of the most 
important events in the College year. 
We have seen the old dome of the main 
building taken down, and rumor has it 
that our successors are to see a modern 
and beautiful superstructure in its place: 
we hope that they may not be disap- 
pointed. We have seen the separation 
of the engineering from the literary 
department, and we are sure that the 
gain to the engineers will more than 
overbalance though it can not compen- 
sate for the loss to the literary students. 
Finally, we have the honor of celebrating 
in the same year as our exodus, the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Dr. Angell's 
presidency at the Universary of Mich- 
igan. When we think how many of the 
advantages and privileges we enjoy 
to-day have been given us because of his 
unceasing efforts in our behalf, and how 
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many improvements have been made in 
the college regime by the aid of his won- 
derful insight and deep knowledge of 
the needs of a great University; when we 
realize how largely his name and his 
fame have contributed to bring about 
the present high renown of Michigan, 
we feel that no words, however strong, 
can adequately express our gratitude to 
him; we can only hope that the Univer- 
sity of Michigan itself, under his con- 
tinued guidance, will repay him, by as 
steady an improvement in the future as 
it has shown in the past, for all his efforts 
in its behalf. 

With this incomplete and unsatisfac- 
tory survey of the past we must close 
our retrospect and bring ourselves back 
to the present — to our graduation time, 
And it will not be out of place to say 
right here, that no task ever imposed 
upon us was half as hard as saying far- 
well to old Michigan, and to the friends 
and classmates we soon must leave. All 
the other duties of college life, which 
seemed at the time so hard to perforin, 
melt into insignificance beside this one; 
and now appear as the merest trifles 



which yielded great pleasure in return 
for little exertion. To leave them all 
and to say good-bye is the only thing 
that is really hard and painful. We of 
'96 do not claim to have done anything 
wonderful during our college course; we 
know that we have accomplished only 
as much as an intelligent or persevering 
class would naturally accomplish under 
the same conditions. We do not boast 
the superiority of '96 over any other 
class, though we may of course be par- 
doned for saying that we love it best 
and that its name stirs up emotions that 
the name of no other class could possi- 
bly do. We do not claim extraordinary 
or unusual ability in any particular line 
of work, but we do claim to have been 
good, average, hardworking students, to 
have done always the best we could, and 
to have been loyal to our University on 
all occasions. It is to substantiate these 
claims that we have called attention to 
our history. The records we now lay 
fearlessly at the feet of our Alma Mater, 
trusting in time to receive her sweet 
and gracious assurance, ''It is well done." 



G\ass Orat\on . 



THE IDEAL IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 
Bv FRANK PRATHER SADLER. 



We have come to the parting of the 
ways. We have reached a milestone in 
our careers. The moment is fraught 
with meaning. College association, col- 
lege friendship, college life will soon 
linger only in the halls of memory. We 
are passing through scenes and experi- 
ences that will grow dearer with the 
lapse of time. Today in college halls, 
tomorrow in the school of life. For 
four years we have labored together sur- 
rounded by influences wli it! 1 lead (o reflec- 
tion, culture and refinement. Cut off from 
the cares of the world, we have sauntered 
in Academic groves oblivious to what 
the world outside was doing. Now the 
scene changes, and out into the busy 



marts we are to go each to his several 
places to take up the duties of life. As 
we linger before our final parting, the 
question is doubtless uppermost in every 
mind— What will my record be? Time 
alone can write the record. But the 
acts registered will in a great measure 
be the product of our own efforts. The 
old maxim, "Every man is the architect 
of his own fortune," will be exemplified 
in our lives. No doubt in every mind 
there is a vision of great things ahead, 
of a brilliant career, of riches, reputa- 
tion, fame, honor — all that lead to 
greatness and success. We are anxious 
to achieve success. Have we stopped 
to ask ourselves the true meaning of 
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;s? Is the accomplishment of what- 
ever one may undertake a true criterion 
of success? Is the millionaire successful 
who rears his fortune on the ruined 
hopes of others? Is the politician suc- 
cessful who games fame and high 
position by the use of corruption 
and dishonorable means? Too often 
in the world of tomorrow such 
careers will be pronounced a success. 
If this be true what is to guide the young 
man or woman who is to take a place 
in life's great army? What must direct 
us in the midst of such surroundings? 
What star will light the pathway to 
progress and truth? An ideal. Let no 
one start on the journey of life until he 
has conceived a high ideal. For what 
is success? No true definition can be 
found than of him who says, "The only 
satisfactory success is the attainment of 
ones ideal." 

Why emphasize the ideal? Look 
around us and see the aimless lives of 
thousands of humanity — drifting boats 
on life's great ocean. No haven, no 
anchor, no compass, no pilot. Who is 
the skillful mariner on the boundless 
ocean? Watch the great steamer a? 
she moves down New York bay to track 
the mighty deep. Liverpool is her des- 
tination. Every movement of the pilot, 
every glance at the compass, every com- 
mand of the captain, every act of the 
sailors, is made with the thought of 
reaching Liverpool. Storms may rage, 
billows may roll, but bye and bye the 
great steamer will ride proudly into the 
trans-atlantic harbor. So with us my 
classmates, as we launch out on the voy- 
age of life; if we drift out to sea with no 
haven in view, without a compass to direct 
our actions, without an anchor to res- 
train our baser nature, without a rudder 
to meet the storms, we certainly may 
expect to make shipwreck. 

Look at the rearing of yonder palace. 
Ere the first stone is laid, ere the first 
hammer stroke is heard, the busy arch- 
itect has builded and perfected on paper 
the stately edifice soon to rise. Every 
detail of the structure from foundation 
to captone is wrought out in the brain 
of the master before the workmen with 



stone and mortar begin the erection of 
the foundation walls. That completed 
edifice as it stands a work of art and 
beauty, is the product of an ideal. 
Every stone laid, every nail driven, was 
the working out of an ideal. 

As the picture must be in the artist's 
eye before he can paint it on the can- 
vas, as the divine harmonies must be in 
the soul of a Mozart or a Bethooven be- 
fore he can give to the world a symph- 
ony or an oratorio, so the life must be 
pictured in the soul of the individual if 
he hopes to make it a model for man- 
kind. 

How meaningless and purposeless are 
the lives of thousands of our fellowmen. 
Human beings whose little lives are 
bounded by the horizon of their eye. 
Men and women living with no more 
conception of the grandeur of life than 
is found among the birds of the air ot 
the beasts of the field. Each day lived 
as simple as a unit of time with no re- 
lation whatever to the future. 

How many men of our own acquaint- 
ance are following in the footsteps of 
their fathers and grandfathers, content 
if tomorrow finds them no worse off 
than today. Are these the names that 
illumine the pages of history? Are 
these the faces whose image the sculptor 
chisels in the granite or the marble? 
Are these the lives that iuspire the art- 
ists brush and thrill the poet's lyre? 

I care not what the ability, intelli- 
gence, or genius, unless that ability, 
intelligence, or genius, is concentrated 
and aimed at something, that man's 
epitaph must read, " Some mute inglori- 
ous Milton here may rest." 

Search the records of history; go to 
the annals of the past, the names 
which we delight to honor are those of 
men who had an ideal, Raphael, 
thirsting in his soul for a divine man, 
made his canvas immortal' with the 
glories of the transfiguration. Luther, 
groping in the darkness of Papal des- 
potism, caught the vision of religious 
freedom and wrought the wonder of 
the reformation. Cromwell, inspired 
by the love of political liberty, struggled 
on the fields of Naseby and Marston 
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Moore, and the constitutional reign of 
England's monarchs is his living mon- 
ument. Garrison and Philips, their 
hearts touched with pity by the suffer- 
ings of the lowly slave, dedicated their 
lives to the cause of freedom for all 
men, and won the laurels of a country's 
love. These are the men who had an 
eternal longing to do something and be 
someone — men whose ideal spurred 
them on until 



If this ideal is to be the mainspring of 
our lives, if it is to be the great factor in 
the development of our powers, how 
all-important that we form the ideal 
which will help us to realize in the 
largest sense the divine possibilities of 
our nature. 

In the ideals of the college graduates 
of today lies the hope of the world. To 
you as its leaders the world must look 
for the conceptions which are to be the 
realities of the future. You have had 
the discipline and training which pecu- 
liarly fits you to conceive and live out 
ideals that will be landmarks in the 
upward stride of civilization. 

Pause and ask yourselves the ques- 
tion, What has been my object for the 
past four years? What is the value of 
these years of toil and struggle? Has 
it been simply to gain information and 
acquire learning which we will soon for- 
get? Does the world give a high 
place to him who is naught else than an 
encyclopedia of knowledge gleaned 
from libraries? Have we labored and 
pondered over Greek roots and Latin 
forms, scanned the pages of history, or 
scaled the peaks of philosophy, merely 
that we may go out and air our know- 
ledge to mankind? Ah, no! If we 
have realized the true meaning of an 
education, it has meant something 
higher broader and deeper than this. 
If we have been true to ourselves, our 
teachers and our Alma Mater, we go 
from these halls with a thorough know- 
ledge of self — our good qualities and 
weaknesses; with a keen perception of 
what life is, and a clear conception of 



what we would have it, with a broad 
and liberal culture, with tastes purified, 
and our eyes beholding the many fields 
of truth; with mind, soul and body 
cultivated and equipped for working out 
a high and noble ideal in life. This is 
the purpose for which we have roamed 
in thought amid the sculpture, art, and 
literature, of ancient Greece and Rome. 
This is the lesson taught in history, the 
mirror of man's progress through all 
ages. It is this which inspires the 
philosopher as he studies the intricate 
workings of the mind and the phenom- 
ena of thought. All these are but 
means employed for the development 
of the human mind that it may conceive 
and expand into its highest possibilities. 

But the ideal must be realized in a 
material world. The perplexing ques- 
tion comes, — By what rule of conduct 
can I most nearly realize my ideal? The 
shining mark must be on the summit, 
but the journey towards it is to be 
along the practical avenues of life. 
The light shed from the guiding star 
must reach and shine upon a world of 
reality or else the ideal will remain a 
pale reflection in the sky. 

Gazing at an ideal will not bring it 
nearer. The theorizer and dreamer has 
his place in life, but his example is of 
far less value than the man who com- 
bines theory and practice. Action is 
the motive power of progress. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt says, "It is the doer of 
deeds who actually counts in the battle 
of life and not the man who looks on 
and says how the fight ought to be 
fought without himself sharing tne stress 
and danger." No man can hope to 
reach a high ideal who is not a man of 
deeds, for deeds are the stepping slones 
to the higher level. Every attainment 
is to raise us nearer to our ideal. 

How direct our energies so that the 
working out of th,e ideal will be an 
instrument and means of life? What is 
the relation of the college man or 
woman to the world? If we have the 
right conception of university training 
it has taught us that education is no 
magic wand by which stones can be 
turned to bread; that an educated man 
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is entitled to no respect as such; that 
he must stand upon the same basis as 
his brother who has never been in col- 
lege halls; that the man is best edu- 
cated who has equipped himself most 
thoroughly for the duties of life. Col- 
leges certainly are not intended as 
places of recreation where men and 
women may be weaned away from hu- 
manity. Nay; Tather they are the 
centres where the ennobling influence 
that molds a higher quality of man- 
hood and womanhood is thrown around 
the student that he may equipp him- 
self to light the pathway of others who 
have not had equal privileges and 
advantages. Is not the world calling 
for men who look upon college training 
only as a means to an end — men who 
are willing to enter the numerous voca- 
tions of life upon the same plane and 
level as their fellows? The contempt 
in which some collegebred men are held 
by many of our citizens is not wholly 
without reason. Do not some gradu- 
otes go from college halls assuming a 
certain superiority which breeds con- 
tempt in the minds of their fellowmen? 
Too often we find the college man 
cynical toward these things which do 
not appeal to his imagination; too often 
dirt is a scare crow, and toil a drudgery; 
too often he spurns those vocations that 
make calloused hands and sweat be- 
grimmed face; too frequently he waits 
for the so-called occupations of the 
gentleman. Never can we hope to 
mount to our ideal by over-estimating 
our own worth and belittling the com- 
mon things around us. 

In the pursuits of the scholar there 
is danger of losing that active interest 
and sympathy with uneducated and 
uncultured men which makes a breach 
that may destroy our usefulness. Among 
this class is our field of labor and oppor- 
tunity. In the words of Thomas W, 
Palmer, "Let the educated man get 
down close to the heart of humanity, 
the masses are the meal; and the think- 
ers are the leaven." We have learned 
that universities are founded for some- 
thing more than the perfection of indi- 
viduals, and the culture which shrinks 



from association with those of less 
polish for fear of losing its grace and 
finish is only skin deep, purely artificial. 
True culture is of the heart as well as 
of the brain. He who has it will impart 
it freely to those who have it not. He 
will realize that the true intent of uni- 
versity training is to advance mankind 
and not a man. Is any education 
desirable which develops the brain at 
the expense of the heart? Ruskin says, 
"Any culture which narrows our sympa- 
thies, hardens the heart, diminishes the 
interest in the beauty of all things, and 
fosters pride, is not genuine." Guided 
by the great English writer, we may say 
that the education which serves to 
deepen hatred and intensify dislike of 
all below its rank is debasing to the 
individual and a stumbling block in 
human progress. -Man at such a time 
may with profit turn the mirror on self 
to see if there is not something defective 
in his own nature. The higher one 
rises the more charity he has. The broad 
spirited liberal minded man finds some- 
thing in common between himself and 
the lowest of his fellows. If we would 
reach our ideals, we are, first, to enlist 
ourselves in life's great army, rally round 
us the hosts of mankind and inscribe 
charity and sympathy upon our banners. 

And may we be leaders in that army 
and not those lost in the multitude. 
We.are to take heed lest amid material 
surroundings, that what the world terms 
practical does not absorb all our powers 
to the exclusion of the ideal which alone 
gives scope for the enlargement and 
growth of the higher nature. To culti- 
vate and develop tact and yet keep the 
eye fixed on the ideal is to follow the 
path of progress. We are in the van, 
placing ourselves just far enough ahead 
of the rank and file to encourage and 
urge them on. 

To do this, our ideal must always be 
above and ahead of existing conditions. 
The man who finds his ideal wholly 
realized in the present has a wrong con- 
ception of progress. Entire satisfaction 
with ones own efforts is the first step 
along the declining road. Agitation is 
the criterion of progress and civilization. 
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As we develop, the mark is to be set 
higher and higher, ever being careful 
that the ideal is touching the real. For 
by what other means will the ideal 
approach the real? Lowell says, " I am 
one of those who believe the real will 
never find an irremovable basis till it 
rests on the ideal." 

The training of the college graduate 
especially fits him to break away from 
the things of the present and fix his eye 
on the future. He has not yet fallen 
into the ruts which make it so difficult 
for older men and women to branch 
out into new paths when the call for an 
onward movement comes. Every age 
has its own problems and must have its 
own peculiar method of solving them. 
No criterion of the past can be an 
absolute rule for the future. We are not 
to worship the real— the product of the 
past and present, nor ruthlessly tear away 
its edifices without constructing a more 
commodious and useful dwelling as 
found in the ideal. It is the man or 
woman ever on the alert for higher 
things to whom the world pays homage, 
— to those persons who link the real 
and ideal and strive to bring them 
nearer together. 

To occupy such a position means a 
cultivation of the spirit of independence 
which will allow us before acting to 
measure the deed of the present by the 
ideal standard. Such a spirit will give 
to each of us an individuality in the 
great world. In this age of organization 
individuality is too often lost sight of. 
Corporate power, party manipulators, 
"machines," cloak their meanness under 
the guise of organization. The influence 
of individual judgment responsibility 
and conscience is lost. To the educated 
mill the call is urgent not to allow him- 
self to be swallowed up in the concience- 
less machinery of the age, but to bring 
to bear on all questions a sound judg- 
ment, and enlightened mind and fear- 
lessly to cling to the high conception of 
duty which are never found in mechani- 
cal devices. 

This is especially true in the domain 
of politics. In no other field will the 
realization of the ideal 



many obstacles. In no field is there a 
greater need for men of intelligence and 
action to set a higher standard for those 
who seem to have no conception of 
higher aims and purposes. In no other 
field will high ideals be regarded with 
such contempt, but forward steps will 
be fraught with the greatest good and 
blessing. May we not hope that an 
influence will go out from College halls 
which will make our politics the expres- 
sion of the best interests of our people? 
If we do not wish office ourselves, we 
owe it to the cause of good government, 
state and national pride, to place in 
power those men who will work and 
strive to reach high political ideals. 

Let us bring our contribution of 
thought to every problem. In politics, 
in the social sphere, in the world at 
large, in the community, or around the 
fireside, may we exert that force and 
influence which will be the truest ex- 
pression of the best education. 

Then let us go forth, fellow class- 
mates, resolved to make the most of the 
faculties with which we have been en- 
dowed by our Creator; go forth fully 
realizing the actual conditions and the 
responsibilities of life. Let us conceive 
the ideal that will render mankind 
most manly, an ideal for humanity. 
Let us consecrate ourselves to that ideal 
now in the morning of life, and live by 
it until the setting sun. Let us aim 
high though we fall below our mark. 

"To live for common ends is to be common 

The highest h;iih wakes still the highest man; 
For wf- srrow like [lie liiii:i;.H our souls believe. 
And i-ise or slli* as we aim liii.'i] or low. 
No mirror shows such likeness of the face 
As faith we live by, of the heart and mind, 
We are in very truth thai which we love; 
And love, like noble desds, is born oi laitli." 

We may expect the sneers of the world 
when we advance. Every great move- 
ment has had to brave a storm. Al- 
though we do not reach our ideal, let 
us be assured that with our faces turned 
toward it, we are traveling the road 
marked out by the historic figures of 
the past. Advance with each speeding 
moment, waiting not for the great oc- 
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casion. Inspired by love for truth may 
we sound the bugle call to the hosts of 
men, and mount the rugged steeps with 
an enthusiasm born of victory. And 
when the way is dark and the future 
dim, let us renew the battle cry: 

" Our pc ;i( re red knowledge together bind 
Our freedom consecrate to uoble aims, 
To music set the visions of the mind, 

(iive utterance to (lie truth pare faith pro- 
claims, 



With this as our motto we cannot fail. 
Whether we fall in the golden promise 
of youth, in the noontide of life, or in 
the twilight of years, the recording 
angel of time may write as our epitaph, 



"The a 
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C\ass Poem. 



UNDER TAPPAM OAK. 



By EUKETTA AMELIA HOYLEB. 



Pink velvet tufts 'mill plunn blooms. 
Soft ctimson in the woodland glooms, 
A-gleam with hints of amber tints, 
Shot through with bronze and purple glint 
Changing to troops of pale green leaves, 
Through which the late May sunshine we: 
Proclaim at last the oak has stirred, 
Ami speaks straightway a royal word. 



CI. 



in the storm he clasps the earth, 
Tall and straight and with ample girth, 
lie mounts to hi; place in the sun-bright space, 
With a steady (,-coivth and a grander grace. 
Like a vigorous athlete his arms he extends, 
In lull horizontal st retell, nor bends 
Them up to entreat the angry blast, 
Nor droops, them weald y, hut holds them fast. 



A charmer he — he need not toil; 

He wins his tribute from the soil, 

He knows a use for earth's costly juice 

And it comes to his call in streams profuse. 

The riotoas whirls of confluent tides 

Into a thousand ceiis lie guides, 

1 1 1> bids the sun transmute them for him 

And his house with a green-leaf glory trim. 

The sun made all the leaves he could, 
Then sobered the sap into crinkly wood, 
Golden and brown, like the sunshine crown 

Which rests on waves when the sun goes down. 

The lusty leaves that were born of tiiis glee 

Quivered with Summer's jubilee, 

No dainty touch was unapplied, 

Arch and incision and lobe were tried— - 



The image quaint of a heavenly saint, 

^ luck liie 1'uioc hands of 'die mask';-: paint. 

liver the oak-tree thinks of his friends 

And when Autumn her td.nviii)' pulellc- mentis. 

He chooses sienna, umber and gold, 

Hues of the sun and sand and mold. 



.So through Hie force of a steady strife 

He rounds to a dome his ample life, 

When the wind bents before bis ureen tent door, 

He teaches it sounds like waves on the shore, 

Or summer ruin which drops from the caves, 

Or birds a-flutter among the leaves, 

Or sounds deep and low like an organ, note, 

Set in cathedral spaces afloat. 



Only when summer's leaves have flown 
Is his native grandeur fully known, 

lie was opulent, by strong' intent, 
Not through the ornaments nature lent; 

Revered in age [or wiiat he is, 

Not !ur a youth that once was his, 

He sings to tile oak -children songs of (he past, 

Sou;;- which tin; vanished years outlast. 



He sang of the sacrificial feast, 
Of Celtic bard and Druid priest, 
He chanted low of the mistletoe, 

And (he power which its maidc twig.* bestow, 
i If the golden hough which I lei. ear sought 
And into the ease of the Sibyl brought; 
He sang of Dodona's sacred' wood 
And the oaks which on Thessaly 1 
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The songs were made in a fat-off age, 
Before the birth of seer and Sage r 
When men were glad, and not yet had 

Grown in',iospcc:ive, grave or sail. 
Nothing in all th.si past was sown 
But that for us has sprung and grown. 
Hear then an oak-tree legend born 
In Greece, in tank's young spring-time 



Softly and with all gentleness there c 
Words that made Bhoecus' hope a d 
"Rhoecus, no more; I would have t 

thee; 
Thy love is double and thou canst not 
For thou didst wound my messenger i 
Him hack to me with bruised wing. 
Love can not show itself to unkind ei 
And lie who scorns Use humble scorns 



A youth namijil Rhoecus dwell within that land, 

Noble, and yet not able to withstand 

The pleasures of the hour. Walking one day 

Within a wood, he saw across his way 

An oak-tree lean, as if about to fall, 

lie p;upped it, hastened on, but heard a calk 

"' Rhoecus, 1 am the dryad of the oak—" 

Softly as breeze -blown leaves a sweet voice 



M lien Rhoecus madly cried: "I pray, ft; reive! 
Apart from thee, how can my spirit live? " 
But she — " I have no power to heal thy sight, 
Tis timn alone canst set the wrong aright." 
The oak-leaves in the twilight softly stirred, 
But brought to straining ears no other word. 
A paradise of joy was woo and lost, 
His pleasure-love a sweeter love had cost. 



" \1 y life Ihou too didst save in saving it 
My thanks are due; ask Ihuu some question fit." 
And Rhoecus, bold, for in that hour life's best 
Had been revealed to him, made his request.. 
" What satisfies but love? Give that, 1 pray! " 
Then she, from out the oaken shadows gray, 
Answered in tones both sweet and sad, 
"Yes, Rhoecus, f am yours; yet will I add— 



Claim me within these somber sylvan shades, 
An hour be lore the sunset's glory fades." 
Anil Rhoec;;s, joyful, a", her bidding turned, 
Though all his soul toward the fair visio 

yearned, 
lie passed the day at dice and as he failed to wis 
■ Grew flushed and eager. Then there flew withi 
The room a yellow bee and passed his ear; 
Its call to promised faith he could not hear. 



He brushed it angrily away. Once more 

And thrice it eame, till, angrier than before, 
He struck its wings ami watched with wrathful 

As through the ooeu door he saw it fly. 
But as he traeked ils fliyM, he saw dismaved, 
Far on Thessnlian hills 'the sunset fade. 
Breathless he sought the forest's deepening 



Whose radiant presence it is ours to share. 
We to are gravely bidden not to stay, 
But asked to come again at close of day 
While in the tempting city's busy marts 
Love tries the steady purpose of our hearts. 



The nymph is she whom men Ideal name, 
A joy, a passion, an all-kindling flame. 
Dwelling, forsooth, within a dim retreat, 
Until some day, some golden moment fleet, 
Reveals her to a newly -wakened soul, 
And shows life measured by a larger whole; 
She shows the way to shining flights above, 
But asks the gift of undivided love. 



Her words are whispered hv the oak-tree leaves, 
And ever its ample boughs in the tossing breeze 

fling down afresh a leaf from the legend obi 

Fraught with perennial wisdom manifold; 

The worshiper of truth idealised 

Shall find his earthly vision realized, 

But he who seeks her for his very own 

And then forgets, must heneelortli dwell alone. 
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There was consternation and mourn- 
ing in the imperial palace at Bagdad. 
The illustrous Sultana, sole mistress of 
that vast realm stretching from the 
Ganges to the Red Sea, was afflicted 
with a strange malady. For ten long 
nights sleep had stubbornly refused to 
come to her wearied eyelids. In vain 
her favorite court - physician, Pari- 
Swan, tried his famous remedies. In 
vain he paced up and down his vast 
apartments in the imperial palace, 
pondering over the lore he had learned 
in the great medical school on the banks 
of the Huron; not a single remedy 
which he had not already tried, sug- 
gested itself. Many a weary hour he 
spent over his books, no help came from 
them. Eagerly he turned to a ponder- 
ous volume which Condon's Express 
Company had just brought to him, and 
which bore on its title page this inscrip- 
tion, "The Use of the X Rays in Cases 
of Insomnia, by Dr. Nell Kempf, Uni- 
versity of St. Petersburgh, 1930." He 
read throughout the waning hours of 
the day, and when at length he rose 
from his study table, his eyes shone with 
a new hope. He determined to call to 
his aid the imperial electrician, Shah- 
Billings-la, whom he knew to be a skill- 
ful manipulator of the X Rays. 

Meanwhile the Sultana sat in her mag- 
nificent library, gloomily pondering 
over her fate. She knew that the tomb of 
her ancestors would soon receive her, if 
relief was not found for her malady be- 
fore many days. And to die now, at 
the moment when her empire stood first 
among the nations of the earth in re- 
nown and prosperity, when she had not 
yet enjoyed the fruits of her long toil— 
this seemed a terrible fate. Her gloomy 
meditations were interrupted by her 
page, Al-Thorpe-kin, who announced 
the Court Physician. Admitted, Pari- 
Swan hastened to unfold his new plan 
of treatment by means of which he hoped 



to relieve his Royal Patient. The Sul- 
tana listened to the explanations of her 
physician with the apathy of despair, 
then wearily gave her consent to the 
experiment. As Pari-Swan withdrew, 
she turned with a heavy sigh to an old 
yellow manuscript before her. It was 
the history of her famous race, and 
here, by reading the accounts of the 
glorious deeds of her ancestors, she had 
often gathered inspiration and strength 
in the hours of despondency and trial. 
She opened the manuscript at the ac- 
count oE that far-famed Sultan who, in 
his hatred of women, had determined to 
kill his bride on the morning following 
their marriage. With growing interest 
she read how the beautiful Scheherazade 
had postponed the awful punishment 
day by day, by the wonderful stories 
which she knew so well how to reiate, 
until at length, the Sultan quite won 
over by her delightful gift, remitted the 
punishment, and they lived ever after- 
wards in a sea of happinessandsunshine. 
"Ah!" sighed the Sultana, as she 
dreamily pushed aside the time stained 
pages, "if' I had but some wonderful 
story-teller to wile away the weary hours 
when sleep is absent, by tales such as 
Scheherazade told to my ancestor. Per- 
haps, too, a pleasant tale might bring 
sleep to my aching eyes. At least, it 
would soothe me as none of Pari-Swan's 
remedies have been able to do!" In 
the morbid condition of her mind, this 
fancy for a story-teller seized hold of 
the Sultana more and more. She tried 
to shake it off by turning her attention 
to the pressing business of the state. 
But in spite of her efforts she found her- 
self wandering back to Scheherazade 
and her talent, and to her own wish for 
such a story-teller. Presently the Sul- 
tana's face brightened with a sudden 
resolution. Summoning her private 
secretary Albee, they remained in close 
conference for an hour. 
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The next morning, posted in all the 
public places, proclamations greeted the 
citizens of Bagdad to this effect: 
"Be it known to All Men, that the 
Sultana of this Empire will bestow 
one million pieces of gold upon 
him who will succeed in lulling 
Her to sleep with a pleasing tale. 
But he who fails shall pay the for- 
feit with his life." 

Many read the proclamation, many 
felt the tempting power of the gold, yet 
the fatal forfeit deterred all from the 
dangerous experiment. Finally, on the 
third day, there appeared in the city a 
man,"whose travel-stained garb showed 
him to be a stranger from n far away west- 
ern land. He.too, read the proclamation, 
"Ha! " exclaimed he, with his hands in 
his empty pockets, "fortune yet smiles 
upon me. I was ever famed for my 
tales among my college mates. Up! 
my heart! courage! and we will win the 
gold." Just as the afternoon sun was 
sinking to rest, the stranger appeared at 
the palace gate. Stating his errand he 
was conducted into the presence of the 
imperial physician. Pari-Swan scorn- 
fully beckoned the stranger to approach, 
but suddenly he leaped up from his 
couch as he spied on the breast of the 
stranger, a bit of yellow and blue rib- 
bon. He gazed intently for a moment 
into the bronzed countenance, then ex- 
claimed, " Is it thou, House-barah, 
of the famous class of '96?" The 
stranger started and in his turn scrutin- 
ized the countenance of the physician, 
"Yes," replied he, pointing to himself, 
"this is House-barah of '96, but pray 
who art thou? " Then, suddenly recog- 
nizing the familiar smile, "Ah, yes, 'tis 
thou, Pari-Swan, the famous!" And 
the old friends greeted each other ac- 
cording to the custom of their native 
land. After the first delight of the un- 
expected meeting had somewhat sub- 
sided, House-barah stated his errand. 
Pari-Swan was aghast, but finding all 
words of dissuading vain, he changed 
them to words of advice. " Bear this 
in mind! tell the Sultana nothing but 
dull, prosy tales, and above all avoid 
those wild tales of adventure with which 



thou wert wont to regale us after a hard 
day's work, at our old Alma Mater. 
Such a tale would stimulate the sluggish 
current of her blood too rapidly, and in 
the present shattered state of her 
nerves, excitement may prove fatal. 
Therefore, friend of my youth, be 
warned! " House-barah, after promising 
to use the utmost discretion, was con- 
ducted into the presence of the Sul- 
tana. "Art thou fully conscious, O 
mad stranger, of thy undertaking? Dost 
hope to succeed where my wise Pari- 
Swan has failed? Remember, if thou 
failest to bring ine sleep, thou diest, but 
if thou dost succeed, thou shalt be for- 
ever rich and honored." House-barah 
bowed and cnodistly replied that he was 
fully aware of the danger of his under- 
taking, but that he was resolved to try, 
and that he hoped he would be able to 
please the Renowned Princess. " Well 
then', rash man, thy blood be upon thine 
own head! Return at the rising of the 
evening star, and i shall be ready to try 
the magic of thy voice." 

At the appointed hour, House-barah 
appeared before the Sultana. At his 
request, she arranged herself comfort- 
ably upon a luxurious couch, while he 
placed himself, seated in a large rock- 
ing chair, such as was used in his native — 
land, directly in her range of vision. 
As he began to rock, low, sweet music 
pervaded the spacious apartment, while 
delicate breezes fanned the Sultana's 
fevered brow. In a low 3 monotonous 
voice, House-barah began this story, 
which he called: 

" Successive Disappointments are Con- 
soled by Successive Hopes." 

In a pleasant little office, there sat 
one morning three young men. Their 
scanty locks, and their careworn faces 
told the story of privations and disap- 
pointments. For more than three 
weary years they had been sitting in this 
room, waiting for the clients, who came 
so rarely, that they earned not even 
the salt for their bread. And yet, these 
three young men were well-equipped for 
their chosen profession. They had im- 
bibed all the learning which was to be 
obtained at the great law-school, where 
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they had been classmates. They coujd 
recite Blackstone, Anson, Koke, liishop, 
and other books on law word for word. 
And it was well they could, for the 
formidable rows of books in the sumpt- 
uous cases were but "dummies," made 
of wood and painted by the skillful 
brush of Campau. This artist, although 
a great celebrity, did not took with 
scorn upon his humble classmates, but 
aided them with many an ingenious de- 
vice. So the great iron safe in the 
recess of the wall, with its hal;-drawn 
velvet curtain, was but a surface decora- 
tion made by his magic brush. The 
same skillful brush had also produced 
the great case of deposit boxes with 
their various letterings, " Will of Rich- 
ard Ewing," " Papers of the Florence 
Halleck Diamond Mining Co.," " Case 
of Flinn versus McKenzie, Captain of 
the University of Bengal Football 
Team," " Contracts of Susan Stoner and 
Therese Grube, Architects, " " Euretta 
A. Hoyles versus Anna E. Coole Pub- 
lishing Co., Infringement of Copyright," 
and so on down the rows. These and 
other shams had filled the three owners 
with endless delight, and the few visitors 
with awe. But on this particular morn- 
ing their hearts were too troubled to 
notice anything but their pressing mis- 
fortune. For the postman had just 
brought in a batch of letters addressed 
to Pratt, Quarles and Sadler, Attomeys- 
at-Law. Pratt had opened the first let- 
ter and read it aloud to his partners: 
" Forest Inn, Sept. 10, 1902. 

Gentlemen: — I desire to call your at- 
tention to the fact that your board-bill 
has been running since Jan. 1, rooo. 
You will save yourselves trouble by set- 
tling the same at once. 

Yours respectfully, 
Duane Reed Stuart, Proprietor." 

Quarles was stupified. " To think 
that Stuart should treat us so. Great 
Caesar's Ghost!" Sadler took paper 
and pencil and said he would keep ac- 
count of the duns, " For," he added, 
" I'm fraid that's about all we have 
here," pointing to the letters before 
Pratt, who was just opening the next. 

"(.laitkmen: An immediate settle- 



ment of your account for office furniture 
delivered August 5, 1899, will greatly 
oblige, Yours truly, 

The Anna L. Bacorn Co., 
Manufacturers of Indestructible Fur- 
Sadler took the inclosed bill with a 
groan and set down the amount. Pratt 
opened the next letter. " No use to 
read this, boys, same old story, a very 
polite dun from Miss Orleana Fischer, 
Painter of Artistic Signs. Nor this," 
tossing both to Sadler, " Good enough, 
the Caterer wants his money for that 
spread we gave here to Judge Wood- 
ruff." "Hallo! what's this?" for Piatt 
held a dainty pink-tinted sheet in his 
hand, "Just listen:" 

" Women's Gymnasium, U. of M. 
Sept. 10, 1903. 
My Dear Sirs: — We are desirous of 
closing up our accounts of the Gym 
fund, and we find you have not yet paid 
your $100 subscription of June 23, 1896. 
Please remit at once and oblige, 

Yours cordially, 
Susie Helen Allen, Dean." 
The boys only looked at each other, 
while Pratt mechanically opened the 
other letters and passed them over to 
Sadler without comment. He held the 
last missive in his hand, when he 
gave a prolonged whistle. "Just listen 
to this: 'Dear Fellows: — I'm stranded! 
Tried to make some money and failed. 
But I've got a glorious scheme on hand 
which will bring gold into our pockets, 
for I guess you're as hard up as I am. 
Read in yesterday's Courier that the 
owner of your block, Joanna Hemp- 
stead, has entered suit against you 
through her attorneys Misses Sheehan 
and Puncheon (by the way, are those 
our '96 girls?) for the recovery of three 
years' office rent. Hard luck, old fel- 
low! but never mind, I'm coming over 
Friday morning and talk over my 
scheme with you. Yours fraternally, 
Frederick William Backus Coleman." 
"Why, 'Freddie' will be here this 
morning," exclaimed Quarles. "Yes, 
here he is," answered a voice from the 
door. Warm greetings welcomed the 
newcomer, but he was so full of his 
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scheme that he began at once, though 
still out of breath. " You sec, fellows, 
I tried to run Buffalo Bill's Wild West, 
after Mayor Cody died, but I couldn't 
quite make it. My novelties, Bodman's 
University Banjo Club, and Cole's 
Indian Football players weren't a howl- 
ing success, and when Hickey, my 
crack marksman, sued me for his salary, 
why I was stranded. Now, last Wed- 
nesday I met somebody at the races. 
You can't guess whom 1 met, so I'll tell 
you. Our Portia! By the way, she 
owns that famous pacer "Yellow and 
Blue," which has been taking all the 
stakes lately, and she says she is training 
a speedier horse on her stock farm in 
Kentucky. Well, to go on with my 
plan— she and 1 talked over our old 
college days, and we talked among 
other things, of that "Julius Ciesar" 
play we brought out, and which was 
such a success in '96. The idea im- 
mediately popped into my mind, 'Why 
not ressurect Julius Caesar?' Now that 
the Women's Gym is built and paid for 
— " the boys looked at each other — 
"there's no sharing of profits." "But," 
objected Pratt, the practical, "we can 
never get the old crowd together." 
" Oh, yes!" answered Coleman eagerly, 
" Miss Thompson said she'd answer for 
herself and Miss Osborne, who is run- 
ning a Girls' Academy in Kentucky. 
Then Cole's dancing school don't begin 
till November, and you know he's 
always ready for a lark. And I'll play 
any part you want me to." "But," 
I'ratt takes up the objecting strain 
again; "who is to foot tlie bills? We 
are all penniless, and worse, and—-" 
"I've got that all arranged," broke in 
the eager ' Freddie,' " Portia said she'd 
take the stakes which ' Yellow and Blue ' 
wins at the Derby, and foot up all 
the bills." "You're a bright lad!" ex- 
claimed ***** 

During the last few moments House- 
barah perceived that the Sultana's eye- 
lids were growing heavy and suddenly 
a sound resembling a snore was heard 
from the couch. The Sultana was 
asleep! Creeping out on tip-toe House - 
barah was received with warm embraces 



and congratulations by Pari-Swan. 

The Sultana slept 'soundly all night 
and not until the sun was already high 
in the eastern heavens, did she awaken. 
Her first words were, " Summon the 
Stranger, and order my Treasurer to 
count out a million pieces of gold." 
When House-barah appeared, she 
greeted him with tender words of 
thanks, saving that he had saved her 
reason and her life. The Treasurer 
placed about him the bags of gold. 
The Sultana then addressed him, "Thou 
hast succeeded far beyond my expecta- 
tions. But if thou art willing to try thy 
powers once more, great shall be thy 
reward in case of success. If thou 
failest, penalty be as before. If thou 
canst lull me to sleep this coming 
night with a soothing tale, I shall make 
thee my grand vizier, and give thee a 
royal palace. Dost thou consent?" 
liouse-barah hesitated but a moment, 
then answered, "Gracious Madam, 
when the shadows of your towers 
lengthen on the turf, I shall be here 
with a new story, which shall woo sleep 
even faster than last night's tale." The 
twilight hours found House-barah and 
his rocking-chair before the couch of 
the Sultana, and again soft music was 
wafted on the fragrant zephyrs playing 
through the room. In his melodious 
voice, House-barah began this story, 
which was entitled, "Hasty Conclusions 
are but seldom Just. In a western 
college, there was a youth, Alonzo 
Hubert Tuttle, by name. He was wiser 
than Socrates, more eloquent than 
Cicero, a sweeter singer than Apollo, a 
more charming dancer than the three 
Graces. In short, he was perfect. 
After he left college, he modestly in- 
sisted on burying himself in a little 
village far away in the icy North, teach- 
ing dull urchins day by day. But a 
bright and shining light cannot be 
hidden. The preacher in the village 
church suddenly falling ill, Mr. Tuttle 
generously volunteered to fill his pulpit 
until he should recover. Our hero 
preached such eloquent and able ser- 
mons that his fame soon spread far 
beyond the limits of the little northern 
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jown. Within three weeks after his 
first sermon he received a call from a 
wealthy Boston church. Here it needed 
but a single sermon to assure the Rev, 
Turtle's popularity among the cultivated 
audience which was numbered by the 
thousands. Indeed, so great was the 
throng which besieged the church doors 
every Sunday, and so bounteous the 
contributions after one of the reverend 
gentleman's scholarly appeals, that the 
plan of a new church edifice was set on 
foot, and everywhere was it received 
with enthusiasm and unprecedented lib- 
erality. Herbert Sebrtng Voorheis, the 
proprietor of the Michigan Vineyards, 
headed the list with an even million. 
Lillie Mae Volland, the famous Wagner 
singer, came next with $75,000, the 
proceeds of one performance of Lohen- 
grin, in which she sang the role of Elsa 
while Julius Kahn appeared in the role 
of Lohengrin. Miss Cartwright, the 
successor of Thomas Edison, subscribad 
gjo.ooo, while Miss Divine, the inventor 
of the famous Lightning Method of 
Language Teaching, placed $61,000, 
her year's salary, beside her name. 
Miss Ruth Turtle offered her steamers 
free of charge, for European Excur- 
sions, the proceeds to go to the build- 
ing fund. The celebrated Harvard 
professor, Emma Josephine McMorran, 
wrote a book, "The Rise of the Sam- 
kaniades," for the same good cause, and 
in two weeks the sale of this work 
swelled the fund by 8986,735.75. In a 
month the subscription lists were closed 
in spite of the throng of subscribers, 
begging to be allowed to contribute. 
A most magnificent church edifice was 
begun, which soon became world famous 
for its wonderful contrivances, and the 
beauty of its ***** Again, a gentle 
sound such as sleepers are wont to make 
interrupted the story-teller. The Sultana 
had J a dm asleep! 

The next morning, with most elabor- 
ate ceremonies, House-barah was in- 
stalled as Grand Vizier of the Sultana's 
realm. There was great rejoicing 
throughout Bagdad, not so much at the 
sudden glorification of the stranger as 
at the Sovereign's recovery. Before 



dismissing House-barah, at he comple- 
tion of the ceremonies the Sultana drew 
him aside and thus addressed him: 
"Most excellent- Sir, twice have thy 
magic tales lulled me to sleep. -Once 
more do I desire to test thy powers. If 
thou wilt bring me to-nigbt the deep, 
refreshing sleep which I have enjoyed 
the past two nights, I will give thee my 
fair daughter as a bride, and jointly 
with her shall thou rule this realm of 
mine, when I am gathered to my an- 
cestors. But if thou failest,.let the pen- 
alty be as before, death!" House-barah 
was now too confident of his powers to 
hesitate a moment. Eagerly he signified 
his willingness to win the beautiful 
princess and ultimately a throne. As 
he passed into his own palace he pon- 
dered upon the tale with which he 
would woo sleep on this evening, 
"Long enough have I restrained my 
powers and told those dull, prosy tales 
which make me shudder to think of 
them," murmured he, "now is the time 
to reveal my full powers as a story- 
teller." At twilight, he went to the 
imperial palace. At the door of the 
Sultana's apartment he was met by Pari- 
Swan. Said he, "Now, my dear friend, 
let me give thee a last warning. Twice 
hast thou succeeded far beyond my ex- 
pectations. But I know too well thy 
impetuous nature, and thy tales of the 
Wild and Wooly West, so I must warn 
thee. Do not, as thou valuest thy life, 
relate one of thy blood curdling tales, 
for a sudden excitement may prove 
fatal to the Sultana, and in case of an 
accident thy life is not worth a straw. 
Therefore, friend House-barah, be wary, 
restrain thine ardor, and thy power." 
But House-barah impatiently shook off 
his adviser and boldly entered the royal 
apartment. As soon as he took his 
customary chair, wild and warlike music 
sounded through the room. As he an- 
nounced the title, a strange gleam 
flashed in the eyes of the Sultana, a 
feverish glow burned on her cheeks. 
This is House-barah's tale, "A Fight 
with Grizzly Bears. Once a lot of us 
fellows were camping in the Rockies. 
We had spent a long day's tramp, pros- 
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pecting and examining Hedrick's gold- 
mine. We came back as hungry and 
tired a set as you ever saw. But a jolly 
surprise awaited us. A party of pedes- 
trians had come into our camp during 
our absence and had taken possession. 
We didn't object, oh no! For you 
ought to have seen the swell six o'clock 
dinner which awaited us! It happened 
in this way. That party was from the 
New York Cooking University; there 
was Miss Jane Field, the president, Miss 
Gibbes, of the Pastry department, Prof. 
Samuel Herman Baer who occupies the 
chair of Turkey-roasting, Doctor Dwight 
Guillotte, professional taster, Assistant 
Professor Miss Kennan, of the Pre- 
historic Cooking department, and In- 
structor Don Davis of the French Salads 
department, Well, it was a feast fit for 
the gods! 

After we couldn't eat another bite, 
we left our surveyor Rich, and Jennings, 
the astronomer, to wash up the dishes, 
while we — at least, we men — lit our 
pipes and lounged around the camp 
fire. We were rather silent, as we 
watched the moon slowly rising behind 
Long's Peak. Suddenly Whitman, 
owner of Pike's Peak Roller Coaster, 
spoke up and begged me for a story, 
such a story as I used to tell in the old 



college days. I laughed and settled 
myself more comfortably and began. 
"My father and I once went otit to" 
* * * but I got no further, for a tre- 
mendous crashing was heard from the 
little grove behind the tents, and our 
mine- inspector, Miss Mason, came run- 
ning towards us with wild shrieks and 
just behind her, were two enormous 
grizzly bears! Not one of us had a 
weapon. Nearer and nearer they came. 
Now they had passed the tents. Hed- 
rick called " mama " and fainted. 
Nearer came the bears. One more leap 
and they would be upon us. VanTuyl 
jumped" * * * but here the tale sud- 
denly stopped. The Sultana had leaped 
from her couch, her eyes gleaming like 
two balls of fire, while shriek after 
shriek rang through the palace. The 
terrified courtiers rushed into the apart- 
ment, just as the Sultana with one un- 
earthly cry, fell lifeless to the ground. 
"Unhappy wretch, what hast thou 
done?" cried Pari -Swan, "fly, fly! save 
thyself while yet 'tis time! House-barah 
looked wildly for an exit, but already 
rude hands had clutched him, weapons 
clashed around him, the fatal green silk 
cord whirred through the air. * * * * 
And thus perished the Luikhih president 
of the class of '96. 



Presenlal'\on Speech. 



Upon the completion of the Appian 
Way by the great Architect-emperor, 
Trajan, the Roman Senate thinking 
such an important service worthy of 
some permanent recognition decreed that 
a memorial should be erected in their 
great emperor's honor. This memorial 
was in the nature of a triumphal arch, 
commemorating, not as many such 
arches had done before, some great vic- 
tory or the field of battle, but rather 
commemorating the completion of a 
great civil undertaking. 

It is a cast of this famous arch that 
we ptetentially present to the University 
today. 



It is natural for the human mind to 
desire to mark in some definite form 
great epoch periods in its life. 

From the time when Jacob at 
Haran dreamed his wonderful dream 
and awakening in the morning took the 
stones which served as a pillow through 
the night and made of them a mound 
which he called his memorial until 
the present moment men everywhere 
have been marking in bronze, in marble 
or in gifts of friendship these great 
crisal points in their lives. 

Though perhaps the graduation of 
the class of '96 is not so important an 
event in the world's history as the com- 
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pletion of the Appian Way or even as 
the dream of Jacob, yet in our own 
small way it is eminently fitting and 
proper that we too, as we stop here a 
moment today and look back, before we 
turn our faces forward and go on again 
should erect here a memorial to the 
four years spent together, years so 
full to us of meaning — of friendships of 
joys, of sorrows and of growth. 

This memorial may not add much to 
the material equipment of this great 
University or increase in any percepti- 
ble degree its already wide renown but 
if it will express in any way the deep 
love and loyalty we bear our Alma Mater 



it will have served its purpose. 

May ii be more than a mere memor- 
ial which will mark our passing on. 
May it be a constant and effective, 
though mute reminder to all the alumni 
who may look upon it that into their 
hands the future greatness of the Uni- 
versity is placed. May it be a founda- 
tion stone upon which shall be erected 
a mighty superstruction the blocks of 
which will be the gifts and endowments 
of her sons and daughters. 

With these words, Prof. Kelsey, in the 
name of the class of 'g6 I present to the 
University this memorial. 
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Members oe the Class of '96: 

The University accepts with deep 
gratitude the beautiful and appropriate 
gift that you have so kindly presented. 
The casts of the Arch are nearly fin- 
ished, and will soon be on their way to 
America. Their artistic and educa- 
tional value is very great, they will be 
among the most impressive and attract- 
ive features of our art collections; but 
your Alma Mater will prize them not 
alone on that account. She will cherish 
them because they will remain as a 
memorial of your affection and good- 
will. When they are set up, with an 



appropaiate inscription, no matter how 
widely you may be scattered, students 
and strangers alike will be reminded of 
you, and your generous deed will stir 
warm feelings in the hearts of those 
whom you have never seen. 

The sculptures of the Arch tell a 
story of past achievement. As Trajan 
extended the borders of the Roman 
Empire beyond previous limits, so may 
you, members of the class of '96, press 
the bounds of knowledge far out into 
the unknown and add new conquests to 
the realm of the attainable. 



SenaVe Address. 

Prdsunted by PROFESSOR D'OOGE. 



Mr. President: 

The Senate of the University brings 
to you on this auspicious day, which 
commemorates the completion of your 
quarter-centennial of service, its tribute 
of grateful recognition and personal 
esteem. We congratulate you and the 
University on the brilliant record of the 



past, and express to you our heartiest 
and best wishes for the future. As we 
turn back to the day of your inaugura- 
tion, we recall with deep emotion the 
glowing words of welcome spoken to 
you by Dr. Frieze when you were inducted 
into the Presidency. " To this work 
of high promise," said he, "we have 
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called you, leader in this grand educa- 
tional enterprise we have made you. 
We sought one to take the helm who 
possessed at once the vigor and enthu- 
siasm of youth, and the calm prudence 
and patient waiting of. riper years. We 
sought one of kindly heart and resolute 
will; of disciplined mind and cultured 
taste; equally at home in the seclusion 
of study, and in the public assembly; 
familiar with the institutions of foreign 
lands as well as our own; holding loy- 
ally to all that is good in the past, yet 
generously accepting all that is good in 
the present; and crowning all these gifts 
and attainments, with the faith and the 
life of an earnest Christian. * * * 
We pledge you our personal sympathy, 
our devoted friendship, and our unwav- 
ering support." 

Looking back over the years that 
have since intervened, we mark these 
words as a prophecy of what we believe 
has been proved true, and we rejoice 
today at the fulfillment of these bright 
hopes. 

You came to the University at a crit- 
ical time, when she stood at the parting 
of the ways. The days of her infancy 
had ended. The plans of her great 
founder, President Tappan, were wait- 
ing for more complete development. 
President Haven and President Frieze 
had guarded well the traditions already 
established, and sought to incorporate 
new ideas into her life. But the true 
University ideal was still but little more 
than an ideal towards the realization of 
which we have been working all these 
years tinder your wise and inspiring 
leadership. 

During this period of twenty-five 
years, the growth of the University has 
been truly remarkable. Its resources 
have been trebled, its students have 
increased from twelve hundred to nearly 
three thousand, its staff of instruction has 
grown more than four times as large, 
while the scope of its work has been 
extended by the addition of four new 
departments, the schools of Dentistry, 
of Pharmacy, of Homeopathy, and of 
Engineering. Within the department 
of Literature Science and the Arts have 



been created several important chairs, 
while numerous facilities in the way of 
laboratories and seminaries and lecture- 
ships and apparatus have given added 
strength and value to all courses of 
instruction. But as you have often 
taken occasion to remarks, Mr. Pres- 
ident, bigness is not greatness, and we 
find the most satisfactory and convinc- 
ing proofs of the success of your admin- 
istration in those less palpable but 
more valuable improvements and ad- 
vances that are more spiritual than 
material, and that constitute most 
clearly the essential elements of a true 
University. As such elements we would 
name first, the closer articulation of the 
University with the organic system of 
state education of which it is the head. 

Under your fostering care, this rela- 
tion, which was instituted just before 
you came to us, has been made more 
vital, and has become increasingly fruit- 
ful of good both to the secondary edu- 
cation and to the University. 

Another element of University pro- 
gress is the development of the elective 
system, and the opportunity it affords 
for advanced work and scientific inves- 
tigation. 

Of the beneficial results of this sys- 
tem in the way of promoting scholar- 
ship and of giving to the life of the 
University a more mature and earnest 
spirit, there can be no doubt. 

This catholicity of purpose, this 
breaking down of the traditional class 
distinctions, and this wide khr freikdt 
have not been purchased at the price of 
solidity and discipline, and this happy 
result we owe in no small degree to 
your wise conservatism and broad out- 
look over the whole field of education. 
Closely related to this movement for 
wider choice of studies and greater in- 
dependence of a routine curriculum is 
the effort to foster graduate study, and 
to build up that higher side of the 
University that in the end must measure 
its real character and influence. 

Twenty-five years ago no graduate 
work properly so-called was attempted. 
At present we have graduate courses of 
study in all departments of the Uuiver- 
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sity. To no one subject have your 
reports called more urgent attention 
than to the importance of building up 
this the most distinctive part of a true 
University. Closely allied to this for- 
ward movement is the constant advance 
made by our professional schools in 
their methods and standards of instruc- 
tion. In looking over the record of 
these past years the conviction is gained 
that the University has in no other 
direction made greater strides than in 
this. Twenty-five years ago there was 
no examination for admission to any 
one of our professional schools; today 
a preliminary training that covers the 
equivalent of a good high school course 
is required by all our professional de- 
partments. 

Then the term of both the law and 
medical schools was six months for two 
years, and the instruction was given 
chiefly by lectures. Now our medical 
schools require a registration of four 
terms of nine months each, and set a 
standard for graduation that is as high 
as that of any medical school in this 
country, while the law school has 
lengthened its course to three terms of 
nine months each, and has signally 
raised its standard of graduation. In 
all these departments the old style of 
instruction has been materially modified 
or superseded by modern methods, in 
which laboratory practice and scientific 
research hold the most prominent place. 

The year before your induction into 
the presidency, the doors of the Univer- 
sity were first thrown open to the ad- 
mission of women. What was for a 
time a bold experiment, has become an 
established success, and the hundreds of 
young women who have worthily en- 
joyed the full privileges and advantages 
of the University on absolutely equal 
terms with young men, are <>lad to bring 
you their tribute of gratitude for your 
just and wise administration, by which 
the interests of women in this Univer- 
sity have been made secure. 

The entire life and spirit of the Uni- 
versity during this period which we pass 



in review has been markedly a steady- 
growth in good order and decorum, in 
friendly relations between pupils and 
teachers, and in all that makes for a 
wholesome intellectual and moral at- 

That amid much and necessary diver- 
sity of interest there has been so much 
harmony and unity in our councils as a 
Senate and in the different Faculties, is 
due in no small measure to your 
impartial conduct of affairs, your broad 
and generous views, your charitable 
spirit, and your gracious courtesy. That 
the University has safely passed through 
many crises, has gained respect and 
influence throughout our State and the 
entire land, is to be attributed in large 
degree to your skillful management, 
your experience in educational work, 
and to your high character as a citizen 
and as a man. We congratulate the 
University, Mr. President, upon the 
reputationyouhavejustly earned for her, 
a reputation not bounded by the seas, 
but cherished also in the far orient and 
in the centres of European learning as 
well as at home. We recall witli feel- 
ings of honest pride how our own 
national government has thrice sum- 
moned you to high service in diplomacy 
and counsel. We are glad also to 
remember that in the discussion of the 
great educational problems of our day, 
your words are ever welcomed as those 
of one who has authority to speak. 

But most of all we who have been as- 
sociated with you these many years ad- 
mire and esteem you, Mr. President, 
for what you have been to us and to this 
beloved University. 

The cheerful and serene temper in 
which you have borne the heavy burden 
of your duties, the kind and gracious 
manner in which you have helped us to 
fulfill our tasks, the spirit of hopefulness 
for the future of this institution with 
which you have inspired us, the number- 
less tokens of personal kindness you 
have shown to us all — it is these daily 
ministrations of your life, if you will 
pardod what Plato would call too much 
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down-rightness of speech— that endear 
you to us all. Our memories thrill to- 
day with sacred recollections of tlie past, 
and we fancy we hear mingling with our 
words of greeting voices from the land 
of those beloved rol tcii^ties who twenty- 
five years ago stood here to bid you wel- 
come to this post of honor, but who are 
with us now only in memory and in 
spirit to join with us in these expres- 
sions of our esteem and praise. 

In closing these congratulations, Mr. 
President, the members of the Senate 
are cheered by the hope that the same 
bond which has united us all these many 
years in common work and interest may 
be cemented still more friendly by 
future years of companionship in the 
great work in which we are engaged.. 



May that divine providence that has 
blessed you so abundantly in the past 
still attend you, and prolong your days 
of fruitful service to this University, to 
which so much of your life has been 
given. And may the blessing of Hea- 
ven also be vouchsafed to her who dur- 
ing all this time has so devotedly stood 
at your side to aid you, and who by her 
deeds of kindness and helpfulness has 
made herself the friend of all our Uni- 
versity community. 

Whatever be the future of this Uni- 
versity, your work on its behalf shall be 
an abiding possession of good influence 
and power, and shall constitute one of 
the chief elements of its greatness and 
renown for all time. 
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Programme 



1. Chobus Triumihalis, 

March-Fantasia with Chorus. 

Professor A. A. Stanley. 

3. Prayer. Rev. J. M. Gelston, Class of 1869. 

3. Address on Behalf of the Board op Regents. 

Hon. W. J. Cocker, Class of 18S9. 

i. Address op the University Senate. 

Presented by the Chairman of the Senate Committee, 

Professor Martin L. D'Ooge, Class of 1852. 

5. Resolutions op the State Teachers' Association. 

Presented by Professor F. A. Barbour, Class of 1878, 

of the State Normal School. 

6. Response of President Anoell. 

7. Commemorative Ode. 

Written by Professor Charles M. Gayley, Class of 1878, 

of the University of California,. 
Music Composed by Professor Stanley. 

8. Greetings from Brown and Princeton Universities. 

Rev. James O. Murray, D.D., LL. D., 

Dean of Priiio.-loii University. 

9. Greetinos from Hahvabd University. 

Justin Winsor, LL. D., Librarian of Harvard University. 

10. Greetinos from Yale University. 

Professor John E. Clark, Class of 1856, 

of the Sheffield Scientific School. 

11. Greetings from the State Universities. 

President A. S. Draper, of the University of Illinois. 

12. Greetings from the National Bureau of Education. 

Dr. W. T. Harris, U. 8. Commissioner of Education. 

13. CHORUS. " The Strain Upraise." 

Professor Stanley and Members of the Choral Union. 
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O State en'livonod beside this triple sea. 

Embraced, embattled by his ageless arms, 
Accept our humane. and this strain that we 
Willi hearts attuned, in ail humility, 
As prelude U> thy seemlier praises oiler thee, — 
And grant us grace to know thy glory, sing thy soven 

II 

Hy ("uresis lowering absolute. 
By regions subterranean, mute, 
Where treasures sleep ami shinies obtain 

ivers hastu; by cediired head, anil lane 
e sumachs hold their crimson reign, 
Through openings where maples shoot, 
By flock and herd and laboring wain, 

Through orchards bon rgeuning for fruit 
They wind amain, — 
Through reaches yellowing to grain 
And village, field, and furrowed plain, 
Till leaping, singing, 
They win til hist soitm harbor' of the sea- 
Whore ships at anchor swinging, 
And thousand belfries ringing, 
[And court and market, render eeaselessly 
The service, of themselves and all to thee. 
Like stars t hut stud the lirmamont. O State, 
Thy glories, but not these thou bidst us celebrate. | 

III 

O Male enthroned beside tin- triple sea. 

Not all thy borders' rich emblazonry, 

Nor wealth, nor freedom most ennobles thee, — 

But thy Fairest —at whose knee 
We learn that heavenly learning is nobility. 

IV 
The University 

O Fair- 
Mother of Learning and immortal youth, 

My children call thee hiessed, know thee wis 
Whose smile is beauty, arid whoso eyes 
Benignant with the light of love and truth 

Enkindle hearts of men to high emprise. 
They call thee blessed.— yea, revere thee, most 
Because thou telieliest, uttering not the boast, 

That with thy sons it lies 
To mould the ages, make them less uncouth— 
To point the people to the life ahove 
To tread the. path of duly in the freedom that is love. 



OFair 
In peace, in peri! beautiful, — 

They found thee fairest, whom thou gavest dutiful 

To Country and the Name; 
Thy best and dearest who laid down 
The crown of myrtle for the crown 

Of sacrifice anil sword and Dame 
And Life that palters not with fate or fortune, fear or fame. 
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VI 



Unsure the thread of Fate, 

Uncertain Fortune's wheel, — 
Thine the presence ever-living 1 , 
Thine the Inspiration giving 

The courage of the Destiny Ihou dost reveall 
Unsure the thread of Fate, 
Uncertain .Fortune's wheel, — 
Hut thy dwelling. gracious Mother - lmt thy Temple of the State 
Enshrines the I. amp. the living Fire, 
The Book of life and art and soul's desire, 

Ensures the Commonweal 

And quickens unto service the soul* whom thou dost seal. 

The President VII 

Few the souls a.lire with ardor of the living fire itself, 
Few the lives that --take no portion of eternity for pelf. 
Few the hearts that petty impulse, gusts of passion do not move, 
Few the men that walk the narrow Way of wisdom that is love. 
Who would serve thee, sacred Mother, and preserve thee to the Slate. 

Chiefest of lliy servants, must he great; 
Great in goodness, great in counsel, resolute and moderate, 
Serving not the time nor temper, moulding- men for God and State, 
[Fit himself to speak the nation's voice to nations arid to arbitrate; 
In the larger, never hasting purpose, 
Undisturbed 
In the faith that Right will blossom, and the times uncouth amend, 
Aral tin; vulgar babhle languish, and the vain desire he curbed.] 
If thy fortunes so arc guided, have a statesman for their friend, 
Thy years descend! 

VIII 

[Star-like steady, radiant ready, seeing far and seeing right, 
Fire-like glowing, cheer bestowing-, generous of heart and light— 

This the statesman-scholar whom we honor in his own despite! 
Not his burning thoughts nor golden 
Eloquence alone embolden 

Us to heights with glory smit, 
But his bright example holden 
In the heart, unconscious, golden, 
Life on lives of others writ- 
Life that tells of longer life within, around, above, 
Life that treads I he path of duty in the freedom that is love. 
Lite that knows the worth of life and shows the wealth of it.J 
Vain the praises that we give him, 
Vain, unworthy to outlive him, 
For he recks of praises nothing, counts them neither fair nor fit.; 
He wdio hears his honors lightly 

And whose age renews its zest — ■ 
Lo, the maple, snowed upon, is sightly. 
And its sap runs best. 

IS 

Honor to bim_. peace unto him. point itig us the way above. 
Love Unto him, long life to him, whom no love of life can move! 
fHard.lv shall we [hut another 

■When he ceases,— 
May God grant thee sueh another 
Counsellor, O Reverend Mother, 

When he ceases, — 
Grant us grieving one such other 
President and friend and brother] 
• Ripe in wisdom, just in judgment— whom the years revolving prove— 
Leading us the way of duly in the freedom that is love. 

May 34, 1896. Charles Mills Gayley 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN.— THE SODECES OP ITS POWER AMD 
ITS SUCCESS. 
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Mr. President, Fellow Graduates, Ladles 

and Gentlemen: 

I know not whether the copious 
streams of oratory that yesterday gushed 
out from so many quarters may not 
have filled you to the point of satura- 
tion, and whether, consequently, any 
speech of mine on the subject of this 
University may not run the risk of rais- 
ing the general current into what you 
will regard as an inundation or a deluge. 
Upon the speaker who comes last at 
such an academic celebration, I think 
the audience is always inclined to invoke 
the H oration nialedition, "scabies extre- 
mum occupet;" but I beg to remind you, 
that, for what took place here yesterday, 
I have no responsibility whatever. I 
could prove an alibi. While on this plat- 
form and elsewhere on these grounds the 
multiform processes of congratulation 
were going on, I was devoting myself 
assiduously to other matters in another 
State. I may perhaps venture to say 
that I was doing my best to prove, that, 
if Wisconsin cannot defeat Michigan in 
one way, she can in another. It gives 
me pleasure to announce that, as a result 
of this effort, we have broken one of 
Michigan's records, and have succeeded 
in bringing our graduating classes up to 
Commencement on Wednesday instead 
of Thursday. If, in the past, you have 
not had your share of the benificent 
discipline of defeat, I have no -doubt 
that, before the hour is past, you will be 
ready to insist that you have had more 
than enough. But, however severe your 
punishment may be, the blame is not 
altogether mine. After all the words of 
commendation that were uttered yester- 
day, it may be a relief to find something 



in which President Angell has made a 
mistake. It is said that the Greeks ban- 
ished one of their greatest men, because 
they were tired of hearing his praises. 
Perhaps it is for a kindred reason that 
in those who are thought to be abso- 
lutely perfect, we sometimes enjoy find- 
ing a redeeming fault; and perhaps, 
therefore, you will be pleased to learn 
that the President threatened, with irre- 
sistable persuasiveness that if I did not 
arrange to come, he would never again 
have a twenty-fifth anniversary. 

There are certain days that lay their 
imperial commands upon us; and such 
days are the ones which we now cele- 
brate. Just twenty-five years ago this 
very hour, the new President stood 
before our Commencement audience, 
much smaller indeed, but still a kind of 
childhood of the maturity we see here 
today. Without a scrap of paper or a 
note, and without havingwritten a word, 
he surprised and delighted us with the 
beauty, the cogency,and the earnestness 
of his inaugural address. When I recall 
the various phases of advancement the 
University has made since that 1 day, 
finding all other subjects crowded out 
of my mind, I yield to the persuasive 
influence of these associations, and sub- 
mit to the risk of repeating much that 
already may have been said. 

What magnificent advancement there 
has beenl The eleven hundred students 
have so commended the institution that 
more than three thousand have come 
back' to fill their places; the thirty -five 
teachers have made room for one hun- 
dred and seventy -eight, and the limp 
little catalogue of eighty-four pages has 
grown into a fat volume of three huu- 
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dred and thirty-six. The elms and the 
maples that now so beautifully shade 
the grounds, were then saplings that had 
been planted thirteen years before in a 
general outburst of enthusiain for an 
arbor day engendered by the youthful 
zeal of Professor White, who had just 
but recently arrived, and who had prob- 
ably never before seen a campus with- 
out trees. There then stood upon the 
grounds the two wings of University 
Hall, as separate buildings; the older 
half of the Law Building, the old Medi- 
ical College Building, the beginning of 
the Chemical Laboratory, and the four 
Professors' houses. Since that day have 
arisen, one after another, the University 
Hall, including the rise and fall of the 
University dome; the Museum, with its 
sad architectural experiences within and 
without; the hospitals, destined, it was 
said, to be burned for sanitary reasons, 
at least once in ten years; the building 
for Mechanical Engineering; the Physi- 
cal Laboratory; the Anatomical Labor- 
atory; the two buildings for heating 
plants; the Library Building; the Tap- 
pan Hail; the Gymasium; the enlarge- 
ment of the Law Building; the enlarge- 
ment of the Engineering Building; and 
the repeated enlargements of the Chem- 
ical Laboratory. Other Universities 
have made larger expenditures, but it 
may safely be said that no one has 
erected or enlarged so many buildings, 
or enclosed so much of the space of 
heaven for the money. 

The ingenuity of the dear mother dur- 
ing this perio/ has been sorely taxed. 
So faithfully has she obeyed the Script- 
ural injunction to increase and multiply, 
that she has not only required new 
clothes for her new children, but she 
has had to turn over the old garments 
from one child to another, taking in a 
tuck here, letting out a seam there, set- 
ting a patch on the part that is most 
worn, and putting in supports where 
there have been signs of giving way. 
The result has been an educational ward- 
robe of great usefulness, even if it has 
not always been in accord with the lat- 
est fashion. But fashion everywhere 
seems to be the prerogative of small 



families. The necessities of this very 
rapid growth remind one of the necessi- 
ties of Frederick William I. Yon remem- 
ber that when some benevolent ladies 
presented him with a gorgeous dressing 
gown, the old king stuffed it in the 
stove, declaring that "he had no use for 
anything but useful duffel." Surely the 
University has not been tempted to imi- 
tate this royal example by burning any 
costly gift, but something of his spirit 
has been an ever present necessity. The 
State would not have her sons and 
daughters sen! away for want of shelter; 
nor would she have them packed like 
sardines in the old boxes. With the 
means at the disposal of the University, 
the problem has been the mathematical 
one of determining how to enclose the 
largest possible amount of space with 
the smallest possible amount of money. 
But our chief cause of pride in the 
University is not in the fact that the 
buildings have been multiplied, or that 
the number of students has advanced 
from eleven hundred to three thousand, 
or that the staff of instruction has 
increased by more than five fold. Judg- 
ing by any such standard, the Egyptian 
University at Cairo, could beat us all. 
The foremost reasons for being proud 
of any university are the elavating and 
inspiring power of its instruction, the 
character of the men and women it 
equips for life; and the influence it 
exerts on society and on other institu- 
tions. You will perhaps recall that in 
saying this, I only echo what was so 
admirably urged by the President in his 
Inaugural Address, twenty-five years 
ago. The claim of the University upon 
our respect and admiration today, is to 
be measured by the standards proclaimed 
when he was inaugurated. What could 
be wiser than these words: "As the soul 
of the nation is in the spirit of the 
people rather than in the words of their 
constitution, so the soul of the Univer- 
sity is in the men who compose it, 
rather than in the plan of its organiza- 
tion." " If it is to have the highest 
success," he continues, "it must be able 
to command the services of the choicest 
teachers and to remunerate them so that 
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they can give their best vigor to their 
professional work." And again, " When 
will even good men learn that to endow 
a University with brains and heart, and 
not alone with bricks and mortar, is the 
part of true wisdom?" "The ideal 
teacher," he continues, in words which 
might weli be carved upon the walls of 
every normal school and every pedagog- 
ical seminary in the land, "The ideal 
teacher is a rare man, for whose coming, 
when he is come, the University and the 
State should give thanks." 

Such a spirit could not fail to exert a 
moulding and inspiring influence on 
other institutions. In sending into all 
parts of this western world thousands of 
children endowed with some measure of 
this spirit, these halls have been a kind 
of incunabula gentium from which hun- 
dreds of schools and colleges have 
recruited their ideals and their strength. 

It has long been known that all the 
State Universities west of us have either 
been modeled after this institution or at 
least have been very greatly influenced 
by it. What this influence has been in 
the East has not been so well under- 
stood. Old students will remember 
that Guizot, in claiming superiority for 
French civilization over all others, 
remarked that a new idea, in order to 
get general currency in Europe, must 
pass successfully the ordeal of favor in 
France. It is certainly not unnatural 
that the older Universities should look 
with a similar spirit upon the precocious 
and perhaps audacious educational enter- 
prise of the younger members of the 
family. But natural and justifiable as 
such a spirit may be, it will, I am sure, 
indulge the audacious West in an occa- 
sional conjecture that when the western 
Lowell becomes full grown, he may be 
tempted to imitate his eastern name-sake, 
and write something "On a Certain 
Condecension towards Western Univer- 
sities." 

Yet the West has no cause to com- 
plain. The institutions of the East are 
witling to take a large share of their 
best scholars, as well as their best athe- 
letes from the West, and they sometimes 
even succeed in beguiling a favorite son 



of a western university to exile himself 
to one of their professor's chairs. It 
would be interesting to know how large 
a proportion of the best students and 
the most successful professors of Har- 
vard, and Yale, and Johns Hopkins, and 
Princeton, are from the region west of 
the Alleghanies. It is not the old 
countries that are the countries of inven- 
tion, nor is it generally the old institu- 
tions of learning that are the most 
ready to attempt innovations. One of 
the normal methods of advance seems 
to be for the University of Michigan to 
devise some new educational variation, 
or to return to some old European 
standard, and then, after it has demon- 
strated its success, pass it through Har- 
vard, as civilization is passed through 
France. It can then be proclaimed as 
the ripe fruit of the oldest and most 
renowned of American Universities. We 
shall have no occasion for surprise when 
the Michigan diploma system and the 
Michigan marking system, or rather the 
Michigan absence of a marking system, 
founded as they both are upon the best 
European experiences, are universally 
adopted by the older colleges and uni- 
versities. They seem about ready to 
join the long procession of reforms 
which have marched from the West to 
the East, and then, with the benedic- 
tions of the East upon them, have been 
adopted as the right thing for the whole 
country. 

When we ask ourselves what have 
been the causes of this great success and 
this great influence, we shall find our- 
selves compelled to give a variety of 
answers. It seldom happens that any 
great event or any great institution is 
the result of less than many powers and 
influences. The sails of this University 
have been filled with all the favoring 
winds of heaven, and yet it seems to me 
that we may point out a few great cur- 
rents, which, moving together have been 
strong enough to bear it forever towards 
phenomenal achievements. 

I. The first of these was its exception- 
ally fortunate early organization. 

It is not my purpose to repeat what 
was so admirably described in the Pres- 
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ident's Memorial Oration in 1887; and 
yet there were certain features of the 
early history of the University which 
must always be regarded as among the 
most potent causes of all subsequent 
success. It would be difficult to point 
out a more interesting example of the 
power which a great book sometimes 
exerts, than that which was exerted on 
the early history of this University by 
Cousin's famous Report on the Prussian 
System of Education. When that re- 
markable work fell into the hands of 
Gary, and then of Pierce, it so wrought 
upon their minds that they not only 
formulated the ideals, but Superinten- 
dent Pierce set them forth in his first 
Report with such power that they were 
adopted as the model after which the 
educational structure was to be reared. 
It was of unspeakable advantage to the 
State that this ideal was adopted at the 
very first, and was persistently followed 
throughout the formative period. 

Then, too, the State was exception- 
ally fortunate in the management of its 
University lands. Of all the states 
framed from the Northwest Territory, 
Michigan was the only one that adopted 
a definite policy ot treating the Univer- 
sity lands received from Congress, in 
the interest of the far future as well as 
the present. Though we may not say 
that the management of these lands was 
faultless, yet it is still true that the 
income from this source has been far 
greater than the income from similar 
lands in any other state. The conse- 
quence of this good management was, 
that the University, for thirty years, was 
not only independent of legislative 
appropriations, but was able, very early 
in its history, to offer inducements that 
attracted some of the foremost scholars 
in the land. When the University was 
fifteen years old its treasury had an 
independent income of about forty 
thousand dollars a year. The impor- 
tance of this condition may be inferred 
from the fact that when the University 
of Wisconsin was of the same age, its 
income was less than six thousand dol- 
lars a year; and this difference existed, 
notwithstanding the fact that the Con- 



gressional University Land Grant to 
Wisconsin was twice as large as that 
which had been given to Michigan. 
What might be called the Michigan 
method of treating the lands, yielded 
more than five times as much per acre 
as did the Wisconsin method. 

But the advantage of Michigan was 
not merely the matter of indepenpence. 
There were also the elements of priority 
and of good management. It was all 
these fortunate elements, acting harmo- 
niously together, that were able at once 
to presage the future, and to lay out 
and build those broad and strong foun- 
dations upon which alone could be 
reared the great edifice we now so much 
love and admire. Even then, the true 
elements of greatness seem to be under- 
stood, for before it was twenty- five years 
old it had brought together in its facul- 
ties such men as Friese and Boise, and 
White, and Winchell, and Briinnow, and 
Watson, and Ford, and Gunn, and Pal- 
mer, and Cooley, and Campbell, and 
Walker. 

Of this proud galaxy, only White 
and Cooley remain, and we are glad to 
have both of them here with us today. 
One of them— magnum tt clarissim 
nomen —crowned with the honors of 
learning, and administration, and diplo- 
macy, and recently called to a most 
delicate commission of international 
importance, has left his difficult work, 
in order to visit once more the scene of 
his early labors, and enthusiasms, and 
triumphs. The other, after winning 
recognition on every bench, and at every 
bar in the country, as one of the fore- 
most jurists and interpreters of consti- 
tutional law of the century, is also here, 
still to inspire the admiration and affec- 
tion of thousands of pupils and friends. 

In how many hundreds of souls have 
White and Cooley and their colleagues 
kindled that fire of contagious enthu- 
siasm, which not only modifies the aspir- 
ations of the whole being, but also, in 
going from one to another, benefits and 
enlightens our institutions and even our 
civilization. 

II, Another element which has con- 
tributed very greatly to the s 
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this UniAersity has been the favorite 
organization, and the consequent gen- 
eral intelligence, discrimination, and 
devotion of the Board of Regents. I 
have no doubt that this clement has 
played a much greater part in the suc- 
cess of the University, than has some- 
times been supposed. Professors, else- 
where, if not here, have been heard face- 
tiously to remark that when they become 
rich, and endow a University, they will 
. have neither Regents nor Trustees. The 
threat would be an innocent one, even 
if it were serious, been use they will never 
become rich, lint the humor has reason 
enough in experience to give it flavor. 
The common impression that our legi 
latures everywhere tend toward over 
legislation, is not without some justifi 
cation. If, in the legislative body ol 
some of our universities, the propensity 
to preeipitate action is not less marked, 
the tendency in this direction is easily 
accounted for. In some of the states, 
Regents or Trustees have been appointed 
or elected without very obvious regard 
to those peculiar qualifications that are 
called for by this high and responsible 
office. Ignorance is always a usurper, 
and ignorance in power invariably tries 
to correct errors, real or fancied, by 
immediate, and consequently, precipi- 
tate legislation. So it has often hap- 
pened, especially in new institutions, 
that there has been an absence of that 
moderate and judicial wisdom which is 
so absolutely ei-sential to the develop- 
ment of the largest educational effi- 
ciency. Nothing is more clearly wrought 
out by the history of education than the 
fact that there must be as little interfer- 
ence as possible both by the staff of 
instruction with the business affairs oE 
the institution, and by the Regents with 
the work of instruction. However pro- 
found and comprehensive the knowledge 
of a professor in his department may 
be, that knowledge does nor necessarily 
in any way give him the comprehensive- 
ness of view that is called for by the 
synietrical development of the Univer- 
sity as a whole. Nor is this compre- 
hensiveness likely to be possessed, 
at first, either by the Alumni-Regent 



or the regent chosen chiefly for 
his business capacity and success. 
The alumnus is likely to come to this 
position with an ardent belief that some 
particular feature should be established, 
or that some .particular wrong should be 
corrected, and he sometimes, even when 
he enters upon his duties, has his mind 
already made up as to the way in which 
the reforms he advocates should be 
brought about. Perhaps it may be said 
that the most marked difference be- 
tween the typical Alumni-Regent and 
what may be called the typical business- 
Regent is in the fact that the alumnus 
comes to his post with a partial, but a 
very ardent knowledge of his duties, 
feeling some confidence that he under- 
stands them all, while the typical busi- 
ness-Regent comes to his position with 
no knowledge on the subject whatever 
and full conscious of his ignorance. 
The one inevitably is in danger of tak- 
ing advice of his prejudices, while the 
other is necessarily obliged to become 
acquainted with his new vocation by the 
ordinary waiting method of long study 
and observation. Sometimes a little 
knowledge is a more dangerous thing 
than no knowledge at all. Hence, it is 
easy to see why the alumnus sometimes 
disappoints, while the business-Regent 
often becomes one of the most useful 
members of the Board. In the history 
of this University one has only to recall 
the names of those who may be called 
its business-Regents to acknowledge the 
debt the University owes to that kind of 
discriminating judgment which, while 
insisting upon keeping the finances well 
in hand, leaves the more technical feat- 
ures of education and discipline to the 
experts employed for strict educational 
purposes. Experience shows plainly 
enough that that University is best 
managed and administered in which the 
functions of the Regents are most com- 
pletely separated from the functions of 
the staff of instruction. 

It ought perhaps be said that the 
most dangerous encroachments upon 
this principle do not consist in open in- 
cursions of one body into the demain of 
the other. For obvious reasons, the 
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members of the faculty seldom encroach 
upon the financial managment of the 
Regents; nor do the Regents often de- 
termine what, or how much of a given 
subject shall be taught; but there are 
less open methods that are as mischiev- 
ous as they are insidious and ingenious. 
There are, of course, scores of people 
about every large institution who do not 
have all they want; and trouble is sure 
to begin as soon as these people, either 
aspirants or malconents, find the open 
and welcome ear of a Regent into which 
they may pour their claims and com- 
plaints. 1 have been assured that when 
the distinguished President of Johns Hop- 
kins University was invited to the work of 
organizing that institution, prompted 
by his experience in another University, 
he made it one of the conditions of his 
acceptance, that all communications of 
a professional nature, between the Re- 
gents, on the one hand, and the mem- 
bers of the staff of instruction and the 
students, on the other, should be through 
the President of the University. This 
requirement resulted in the only statute 
that is annually published in the Johns 
Hopkins Register. It states in sub- 
stance that the President of the Univer- 
sity is the authorized means of commu- 
nication between the various officers of 
instruction and the Trustees. Thus all 
members of the staff are given to under- 
stand that all communications to the 
Board are to be made through that 
officer. 

This policy is so different from that 
which sometimes prevails, that it is 
worthy of very careful note. The mis- 
takes made generally by governing 
boards arise through hasty considera- 
tion and insufficient knowledge. A 
president is, of course, out of place if 
he is not regarded as an educational 
expert. Professors are experts in their 
own specialties; but it is no disparage- 
ment of their services to say that they 
are not necessarily experts in that more 
general work of co-ordinating all the 
forces of the University. The very fact 
that a professor's work has to do with 
only one of the subjects taught in the 
University, makes his view more or less 



partial. He should certainly have op- 
portunity to make his wants and bis 
opinions known, and, within the scope 
of his department, he should have the 
largest practicable liberty; but all that 
range of concrete questions as to how 
much is to be expended on his particu- 
lar department, affects not that depart- 
ment alone, but all other departments 
in the University; and therefore all 
questions of this nature should be acted 
upon by the Board, only after they have 
received the careful consideration of 
that officer who has been chosen to 
advise and assist the Regents in regard 
to the interests of the University as a 
whole. 

Disregard of this consideration is not 
infrequent, but it is always fraught with 
more or less of danger. This danger — 
I had almost said thisperil — is especial- 
ly serious when the ears of individual 
Regents are open to the pleas of indi- 
vidual officers. Regents should hear 
impartially all sides of every important 
question, before they decide it; and 
therefore there is a strong analogy 
between the attitude of a Regent 
who has listened to the private advo- 
cacy of a cause and that of a judge 
or juror who has been tampered with 
before the public hearing. 1 have often 
wondered how much of the prosperity 
of this University is owing to the fact 
that in the course of the last forty years, 
only three of its Regents have resided 
in Ann Arbor. Happy administration 
of twenty-five years! Why, many a 
young institution otherwise organized, 
can wear out the patience of a president 
in a quarter of that time! What other 
State University is there that has had 
only at the rate of three Presidents in 
the first forty-eight years of its history? 

The judicial attitude that is required 
of a Board of Regcn is is greatly increased 
by long terms of service, especially it 
the method of appointment affords a 
reasonable guarantee that wise men wili 
reach the position. In many of the 
newer universities the term is so short 
that it is impossible for the new Regent 
to do more than become familiar with 
the nature of his duties, before his term 
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of office expires. When there is no 
alternative except either to act in ignor- 
ance, or not to act at all, the result is 
sure to be precipitate, and is almost as 
likely to be wrong as right. I have 
known the most important matter 
brought before a Board of Regents for 
years, decided by the casting vote of a 
■ young alumnus who had just taken his 
seat, and who had made tip his mind in 
advance, not after a general discussion, 
but on a strictly ex parte presentation of 
the case. 

Now, it has, no doubt, been one of 
the most fortunate facts in the history 
of this University that it has been sub- 
ject to very few inconveniences from 
the dangers to which I have alluded. 

That the University has altogether 
escaped such dangers will not be claimed 
by any of those who were here twenty 
years ago. Those very elements of sta- 
bility of which I am speaking, were 
enough to prevent what might very eas- 
ily have been an era of catastrophies in 
an institution less for tun at el J organized. 

The fact that the Regents are chosen 
for a term of eight years, and that they 
have often been re-elected, has given 
the Board a peculiar stability and 
strength. Their nomination by the 
same convention that nominates the 
Justices of the Supreme Court has had 
an unmistakable tendency to minimize 
objectionable political considerations, 
and to secure the right type of man for 
the position. The fact that they are 
chosen from the State at large, and not 
from Congressional or Judicial Dis- 
tricts, has left the convention free 
to nominate the best men in what- 
ever part of the state they may be 
found. It has been because of there 
fortunate peculiarities in the organiza- 
tion of the Board, that the Regents of 
this University have been able to con- 
tribute so much to its success. It is no 
disparagement of the work of the able 
and devoted professors by whom the 
University has been so faithfully served, 
to call attention to the exceptional ser- 
vices that have been rendered by the 
long line of wise and faithful Regents 
that have been brought to the control of 



its affairs. When one remembers the 
intelligence, the devotion, and the wis- 
dom, with which Johnson, and Grosve- 
nor, and Blair, and Walker, and Gilbert 
and others like them, each for sixteen 
years, gave their discriminating energies 
to the upbuilding of the University, one 
cannot hesitate to declare one's belief 
that, to their services and the services of 
men like them, has been due a very 
large part of the prosperity and the suc- 
cess of the University. In any new in- 
stitution, the method of choosing the 
Board of Regents is a matter of the very 
first importance. 

II. Another great element of suc- 
cess in the history of this University 
during the past twenty-five years has 
been the general policy of the Presi- 
dent. 

Dr. Angell brought to his new posi- 
tion no love for startling and sensation- 
al innovations. His temperament, no 
less than his training and observations, 
at home and abroad, had convinced him 
that the best of what exists today is al- 
ways but a development of something 
that existed yesterday. His has been 
the spirit that was embodied in the line 
of Publins Syrus: 
t " Discipulus est prions posterior dies." 

Institutions are successfully developed 
after the analogies of organic life. As 
you may bend a tree and so correct its 
deformities, as you may cut away 
dead and unpromising branches and 
thus throw additional vigor and symme- 
try into other parts, while the plant lives 
with its nature essentially unchanged, so 
with institutions formed for the pur- 
poses of education, it will generally be 
found that the most comprehensively 
successful have been those which 
have been adopted along the lines 
that were early projected. The 
president himself graphically showed in 
his masterly oration at the celebration 
nine years ago that the best educational 
thought of the old world, as well as the 
new, was placed under contribution, in 
laying out the plans and devising the 
general scheme of the University at its 
very beginning. This was in perfect 
accord with the thought of President 
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Tappan; for when that great organizer 
came to the work fifteen years after the 
University was founded, he said in his 
inaugural address that the most import- 
ant and significant part of his labors 
would be to elaborate and put into con- 
crete form the ideas which had been so 
striking a feature of the first report of 
Superintendent Pierce in 1837. Dur- 
ing the administrations of President 
Haven and Acting- President Frieze, the 
same policy of development was pur- 
sued, and when President Angell came, 
the plant had already attained such 
size, and was throwing out such vigor- 
ous shoots in every direction, that the 
most important part of his work was to 
supply the roots with the proper nour- 
ishment, and the branches and leaxes 
and fruit with the air and suushing of 
popular appreciation of approval. 

In view of these necessities it was 
peculiarly fortunate that the new Presi- 
dent brought to his work new purposes 
of revolution. It was only four years 
before his inauguration, that the legis- 
lature had made its first appropriation 
for the University. There were already 
gathered upon the grounds more than 
eleven hundred students; but there 
were neither buildings enough to shel 
ter the classes, nor teachers enough to 
give thein instruction. What was called 
for, first of all, was the creation and 
dissemination of an appreciative public 
opinion that would produce in some 
way or another the means necessary for 
the adequate support of the University. 

He at once gave emphasis to the 
traditional policy of the University that 
places its reliance upon the eminence of 
its men, and the superiority of its equip- 
ment, rather than upon the architecture 
of its buildings. But he evidently did 
not think that Mr. Garfield's oft quoted 
remark about the best college was quite 
complete. Mark Hopkins at one end 
of a table, and a student at the other, 
does not quite constitute a good col- 
lege. It needs in addition, at least a 
pencil and a slate. Let us be candid, 
and say that in modern times we can no 
more have a University with men and 
shelter alone, however great the men, 



and however magnificent the shelter, 
than we can haye a railroad made up 
simply of a track and a supply of engine 
houses. To say that a large and 
costly equipment is absolutely indis- 
pensable, is now like saying that air and 
light are necessary to the health of the 
body. Science lives in the laboratory, 
and, if it is not insatiable in its appe- 
tite, at least it refuses to thrive without 
large supplies. How can we have even 
history or literature or philosophy with- 
out the books in which the vast mate- 
rials of these subjects are stored? The 
most difficult work in the upbuilding of 
a great university is that which involves 
the harmonious and satisfactory adjust- 
ment of all these conflicting demands: 
and the success of President Angell's 
policy has been largely in the fact that 
lie has encouraged the putting of the 
largest practical amount of the money 
at hand into men and equipment, and 
the smallest practical amount into brick 
and stone. 

This policy has yielded abundant 
fruit of many kinds. It has contributed 
much to the content and enthusiasm of 
the officers of instruction. The average 
professor will clamor more loudly for 
an increase of equipment than he will 
for an increase of salary. Hence Pres- 
ident Angell's policy has done much to 
assist in the establishment of the health- 
ful tradition, in vogue, at least in my 
day, that nobody ever left the Univer- 
sity without wishing himself back again. 
More and better than all that, it has put 
an enthusiasm into the class-room that 
has taken possession of ahe students and 
carried them in such numbers into the 
halls of legislatures, into the seats of 
judges, into important educational 
chairs, and into so many positions of 
great and commanding influence in all 
parts of the land. 

Another feature of the President's 
policy has been his method of educa- 
tional leadership. To lead successfully, 
it is not more necessary to be in ad- 
vance, than it is to be not too far in 
advance. President Angell in all the 
great and important changes that have 
occurred has taken good care not to 
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move, or encourage others to move, 
untii he was sure that the whole institu- 
tion could be counted upon for moral 
support. His course has resembled that 
of Lincoln, which enabled that great 
political leader to withstand the "avium 
ardor prava fubentium" and finally 
made it possible for him to collect and 
to wield all the forces of the country in 
the common movement. He has had 
something of the spirit which Franklin 
expressed, when he remarked, as they 
were signing the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, "Now, we must all hang 
together, or we shall hang separately." 
Not only thai, but he has understood, 
perhaps better than any other University 
President in the country how to keep the 
wheels of the University in motion, 
without friction, by the deft use of an 
inexhaustible fund of conciliatory good ' 
nature, which in the wearing motions 
of human machinery is the best of all 
materials of lubrication. Under the in- 
spiration of this guiding spirit the 
forces of the University have been kept 
well together. If the walls of the Presi- 
dent's room, the scene of so many bat- 
tles royal in Regents' meetings, and 
Faculty meetings, could give out on this 
anniversary day, through some Edison 
process, the educational ideas that have 
there been promulgated, what a medley 
of wisdom and folly would be the revel- 
ation! In that winnowing room the 
chaff of educational innovations has 
been vigorously, but patiently, and dis- 
criminate!)' separated from the grain. 
The treadmill has been patiently trod- 
den by professors for long hours on 
many a Monday night. A vast amount 
of dust has been raised, and a vast 
amaunt of chaff had to be blown away; 
but the President always stood it brave- 
IX, and the result was beneficial. If it 
has to be admitted that sometimes mis- 
takes were made, it can still be claimed 
that correction followed close upon the 
heels of error. Tracks leading in the 
wrong direction were covered with re- 
markable ingenuity and skill. 

Probably the most important inno- 
vation made in the department of liter- 
ature, science, and the arts, during this 



administration, has been the expansion 
of the elective system. Up to the time 
ofthe important action in 1878 every 
student in the department was required 
to survive or perish within the sacred 
enclosures of his own class. Some of 
us felt that larger liberties should be 
allowed, and that the greater freedom 
of election called for might be safely 
permitted. I remember, heresco referent 
that I inflicted on the faculty in this 
discussion the longest speech I ever 
made on these grounds. Perhaps the 
faculty thought the motion must be pas- 
sed in self defense, and so adopted it 
from prudential considerations. Be that 
as it may, the action taken was far more 
radical than at first had been contemp- 
lated. The reform quite swept away 
the reformers in the avalanche that fol- 
lowed. It used to be said in this state 
that Senator Chandler in 1859-60 asked 
the clergy to pray with all possible fer- 
vor that Chief Justice Taney might live 
through Buchanan's administration, in 
order that the appointment of a suc- 
cessor might fall to President Lincoln. 
When Taney threatened to outlive Lin- 
coln the jealous Senator chided the 
clergymen "because," as he said, " they 
over-did the business." Some of us 
had a kindred feeling in regard to our 
reform; but the resources of the 
President and Faculty were adequate 
to the situation. Though the scheme 
threw down every barrier between fresh- 
men and seniors, it was found possible 
so to repair this disastrous innovation, 
that the student would still believe that 
he could elect what he pleased, while 
the faculty knew that he could elect 
only what the faculty pleased. The skill 
with which this devastating movement 
was gradually arrested by quietly slip- 
ping up one bar after another, is one of 
the movements of educational ingenuity. 
The University got the credit of throw- 
ing down all the bars, and the pros- 
pective student beheld the alluring and 
thrilling possibility of being able to 
associate with seniors even on his first 
arrival. The whole movement, which, 
at first, took away the breath of the 
original movers, and made them gasp 
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with apprehension, turned out to be as 
successful as could have been wished. 

Not only was the number of students 
in the department greatly increased, but 
what was of perhaps greater importance, 
a new enthusiasm was put into all the 
classes. If this new door opened some- 
what greater possibilities of neglect, 
even if a somewhat larger proportion of 
ignorance escaped with a degree, the 
fact is only another illustration of the 
characteristic of liberty everywhere. 
The disadvantages were far more than 
counterbalanced by the larger incen- 
tives and opportunities opened for 
ability and fidelity. The law of com- 
pensation seems to provide that the 
very liberty which stimulates effort and 
opens the possibility of greatness, opens 
also the door to negligence and weak- 
ness. Every such movement must be 
judged in the light of the great fact that 
the power and even the reputation of 
an institution is measured, not by its 
poorest, but by its best. And it is for 
this reason that a large amount of 
liberty is as necessary in higher educa- 
tion as in social and political life. In 
hoth spheres alike, liberty is to be 
judged not by the possibility of the 
most frequent abuse, but by the possi- 
bility of the largest success. 

Another characteristic of what may be 
called the method of the present ad- 
ministration, has been the dominant 
opinion that its real merit is indicated, 
not by the members in attendance, but 
by the power, the excellence, and the 
amount of instruction given. The in- 
stitution has been remarkably free from 
factitious methods of attracting public 
attention. I believe' we may say of it, 
as one of the greatest Athenian orators 
said of Athens, that great as its fame 
has been, its reputation has been ex- 
ceeded by its merits. Its history has 
shown, especially in the development 
of the professional schools, that the 
American youth are ready to respond 
with glad hearts to every reasonable 
increase of the requirements for grad- 
uation. Illustrations of this fact are 
afforded by the growth of the profes- 
sional schools, especially the growth 



of the School of Medicine. The 
whole course of this department 
has shown, that what at least very 
large numbers of the students 
of this region desire, is the best 
possible instruction in the largest 
possible amount; for it is noteworthy, 
that the various extensions of the 
courses, first from two years of six 
months each, to two years of nine 
months, then to three years, and 
finally to four years, have all received a 
remarkable justification and approval, 
by the students, as well as by the public 
at large. It is one of especial causes of 
pride that this school has ever been 
among the earliest of American ruedi- 
ical colleges to push its requirements 
to the very front of its colleagues. The 
great excellence and the large amount of 
instruction given have been enough, 
and more than enough, to insure its un- 
interrupted prosperity and success. 

The same general methods and re- 
sults have been characteristic of the de- 
partment of Dentistry; and, if the 
department of law may at first glance 
seem to be exceptional, I believe it has 
been constantly improving in its meth- 
ods and efficiency, and that its phe- 
nomenal growth has been in conse- 
quence of the public confidence of this 
improvement. 

IV. But I must hasten to consider, 
very briefly, the fourth, and the last, of 
the great influences that seem to have 
brought success to the University; I 
mean the attitude of the State. 

It was in consequence of the wise 
administration of the Land Grant by 
the early State officials that the Univer- 
sity, as I have already pointed out, was 
able to thrive for thirty years, without 
aid from taxation, and even to achieve 
phenomenal success. When in 1867 
the first legislative appropriation was 
made, the University already had 1265 
students. The alumni had already pro- 
ceeded far in that process of coloniza- 
tion which was so soon to yield a pow- 
erful and beneficent influence in all the 
eities and villages of the State. Within 
a year after the admission of the State 
to the Union the legislature loaned the 
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University $100,000 for the erection of 
the first building, and provided meth- 
ods by which the pavment of the inter- 
est and principal of this loan could be 
made, without encroaching upon the 
normal income of the institution. It 
is now known that, in the year 1852, 
the debt had been paid; but it is a cu- 
rious commentary on the spirit of the 
legislature, t hat, notwithstanding this 
liquidation of the debt, it continued 
regularly, as an act of educational ap- 
preciation to remit the interest until 
1859. Neither the legislature nor the 
Board of Regents seemed to know 
that the credits provided for in the 
original act had completely paid both 
the interest and the principal. 

The first grant of $15,000 in the 
year 1867 was not immediately availa- 
Ibe because of a condition which the 
Regents decided they could not accept 
without permanent injury to the Uni- 
versity. The condition, however was 
removed in 1869, when an appropria- 
tion was also made for University Hall. 

When President Angell's happy ad- 
ministration begun in 1871, the entire 
income of the University, exclusive of 
that for buildings and improvements, 
amounted to only $83,000 a year, 
President Angell's first appeal to the 
legislature was one that could not be 
resisted. In 1873, two years later the 
appropriation was made permanent and 
increased by the adoption of a one- 
twentieth of a mill tax. This yielded 
from the first more than 831,000 a year. 
In 1875 the legislature provided $6,000 
a year for the School of Homeopathic 
Medicine, $3,000 for the School of 
Dentistry, and $26,00 for other specific 
purposes. 

But let us not dwell upon figures in 
detail, which as Dr. Johnson said of 
names, 'are non-conductors of thought,' 
"but limit ourselves to the remark that 
after the grant of 1875 had been made, 
the income of the University, accord- 
ing to the Treasurer's Report for that 
year, had been increased to $118,005. 

But even these additional grants can 
hardly be said to have afforded the 
much needed relief. The act of 1875 



provided chiefly for the establishment 
of new departments, and not for the 
adequate support of those already estab- 
lished. The President and the Board 
had to devote an undue amount of en- 
ergy to devising how fifty cents could 
be made to do the work of a dollar. 
The demand could not be met except 
by the exercise of rare financial skill. 

There were sonic favoring conditions. 
The State Universities south and west 
of Michigan had not advanced so far 
as in any sense to play the part of 
rivals. The superiority of Michigan 
was SO universally conceded, that all 
enterprising students in the West want- 
ed to go to Ann Arbor, as the good 
people of New York and Boston, are 
said to want, when they die, to go to 
London and Paris. Advantage was 
taken of the great influx of students to 
increase the income of the University 
by the frequent advances of fees. How 
far this method succeeded is shown by 
the fact that while the income from the 
fees in 1879 was only $29,000; in 1895 
it had increased to $141,888. 

Perhaps intention ought to be called 
to another source of income, or, per- 
haps f should say, a ((articular phase of. 
this same source. The excellence of 
the instruction and the great reputation 
of the Law School caused it to be the 
most numerously attended school of the 
kind in the country. The fees of the 
Law students were not only enough to 
support the School, but enough to fur- 
nish a very considerable annual surplus 
for the assistance of the other depart- 
ments. I suppose it is an unquestion- 
able fact, that but from the income from 
this source, it would have been impos- 
sible, without much larger legislative 
appropriations, to have given the other 
departments the prosperity they have 
enjoyed. 

The legislature has generously made 
such appropriations as were greatly 
needed for new buildings. There is 
nothing for which the American people 
appropriate money so liberally, as for 
what they sometimes call ''temples of 
learning." If they have not been 
equally appreciative of the most ap- 
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proved apparatus, and of the most skill- 
ful methods, and the most gifted teach- 
ers, it has been because the necessities 
in these directions have not made loud 
or so impressive an appeal. This State 
has been no exception to the general 
rule. From 1875 to 1893 occasional 
appropriations for the Library and for 
other needed equipment were granted, 
but until 1893, no psovision was made 
for increasing the general treasury in 
such a way that moneys could be applied 
where they were most needed. For all 
these multitudinous demands, the only 
source of supply has been the increase 
from fees of students, and from the 
slight increment in the proceeds of the 
Law of 1873. 

It would be unjust to say that the 
State has not been liberal with the Uni- 
versity; and yet it can very confidently 
be asserted that the University has given 
back to the State a hundred fold for 
every dollar it has received. At the 
Semi -Centennial Celebration there was 
nothing more impressive than the state- 
ment made by the President of one of 
the other large universities, that it was 
for its Universisy that Michigan was 
so widely known in oiher parts of the 
country. And so it is to-day. You can 
boast, with a remarkable pride, of your 
lumber, of your copper, of your iron, of 
your salt, of your gypsum, and of your 
coal, but after all, it is your University 
that is every where recognized as the 
crown and glory of the State. 

But this preeminence is not self-sustain- 
ing. Palermo, and liok>gna,andCologne, 
once the glory of Italy and Germany, have 
been overshadowed by the universities at 
Rome, at Bonn, and at Berlin. While 
Oxford and Cambridge, and Paris, and 
Vienna, by no means of their abundant 
resources, continue to extend their in- 
fluence beyond national boundaries, it 
is a striking and instructive fact, that 
the largest and perhaps the most influ- 
ential University in Europe has not yet 
celebrated its centennial anniversary. It 
is amply demonstrated that age gives no 
continuing guarantee of pre-eminence. 
Charlottenburg, founded as a technical 
university, since the Franco-German 



War, has already some 4,000 students. 
The little Swiss canton of Zurick within 
the last twenty-five years has built and 
equipped the largest and most costly 
laboratories in the world. Berlin has 
outrun the other universities of Ger- 
many, for no other reason than because 
it has been furnished with more abund- 
ant means, and consequently has been 
able to command the services of the 
ablest men, and the largest material 
equipment. To a university with such 
men as Niebuhr, and Ranke, and Vir- 
chow, and Helmholz, and Koch, age is 
in no sense a necessity. 

The University is surrounded by in- 
stitutions that are emulating its success- 
ful example. They are supported by 
people as generous as they are enter- 
prising. They see what you have been 
able to do, and they will not be satisfied 
with a smaller accomplishment. The 
state which is blest with the largest 
measure of educational generosity will 
in the end outrun the others. It was 
recently a significant saving of the Gov- 
ernor of oiie of the neighboring states, 
that the University in which he was 
speaking was endowed with the hearts 
of two millions of people. Happy in- 
deed is the University than can boast of 
such an endowment! The educational 
motto of the time is "Forward." The 
universities and even the colleges every- 
where are no longer content with ap- 
pointing teachers who have just gradu- 
ated, but are demanding scholars that 
have had an elaborate course of gradu- 
ate study, either in this country, or in 
Europe. The result has been the most 
striking feature of modern educational 
progress. Ten years ago the five most 
prominent universities in the country 
had less than four hundred graduate ■ 
students; but last year the aggregate 
number was more than two thousand. 
Thus, for the first time in the history 
of our country, we are coming to have real 
universities. Heretofore, even our 
largest institutions have been hardly 
more than groups of colleges. But 
now, university work, in the truest and 
broadest sense of the term, has to be 
provided for. This movement carries 
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with it an imperative demand for ad- 
ditional men and for additional Equip- 
ment. The university which fails to 
recognize this necessity, whatever its 
age, will lose its opportunity; while 
those who see it, and act upon it, how- 
ever young, will carry the future in their 
hands. 

If the alumni do their part, the State 



will do its part; and the proud preemi- 
nence of the University will be main- 
tained. Whatever happens, the presi- 
dent, like the Roman seaman, may be 
trusted to hold the rudder true. May 
all the congratulatory words of these 
joyful days only gladden his heart, and 
inspire him for yet many, many years of 
the same noble work. 



ooooooooooooo 



o^vanslations 

o 



fi_ 



Literal — fct<v:' ■.:.:■:£'.:: 



o 

o 
o 

o 

oIDfcttonartes 8 

O German, Fremel, Italian, O 

O Spamisli, Latiat, Greet Q 

O AKTHOK HUfDS & CO. O 

Q * Cooper Institute, Hew Tort City Q 
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DEPARTMENT OP LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 






Annie Louise B acorn, 


Agnes Monica Kenny, 






Bertha Carmelia Barney, 


Annie Sales Kirtland, 






Harriet Elizabeth Bingham, 


James Ellsworth Kirtland, 






Elaine Childs, 


Kirke l.athrop, 






Bessie Maud Colby, 


Medor Ewinjf Louiseii, 






Frances Clare Cook, 


Chirles Albert Manning, 






Charles Pugh Davis, 


Lauretta May O'Meara, 






Gertrude Adelaide Divine. 


Nina llowarth Paddock, 






Sheridan Williams Ehrman, 


Bessie Chase Peek. 






Orleans Amanda l''i=lu;r, 


Louis Albert Pratt, 






Leah Isabel Fowler, 


James I lendi-y lYcntiss, 






Stuart Eugene Galbrailh, 


Katharine Elizabeth Puncheon, 






Jessie Bertha Gibbes, 


Pearl Ernestine Robinson, 






Gaylord Wilson Gillis, 


Fanny May Seaver, 






Luman Webster Goodenough, 


Charles Everett Skinner, 






Theresa Alvina Grube, 


J. Sterling St. John. 






Walter Charles 11 slight, 


Susan l.avinia Sinner, 






Jennie May Harvey, 


I 'arliiii.; Zttisi Thomson, 






lone Haydon, 


James Irvoij; Vincent, 






Joanna King Hempsted, 


Lillie Mae Volland, 






Marion Hunter, 


Bessie May Whitehead. 






Edith Clemence Jones, 


Robert Harvey Whitten. 44 






Henry William Charles BiSdecker 


Fanny Elizabeth Langdon, 






Rufus Ivory Cole, 


Charles Chesterfield Nicola, 






Edna Daisy Day, 


Charlotte Elizabeth Pickett. 






Margaretha Elist Calheiine Hum 


George Tupper. 8 






B.S., Kansas Slate Agricultural 








College, 
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Candidates for Degrees. 






Samuel ) krj]iii:i llier. 


Benjamin Lindley Murray,. Fh.C, 






Herman F.Iisha Brown, 


Adah Sanders, 4 






Robert Sumner Albee, 


John Hiram RuukiTi;m, 






Ada Malvina Cartwriglit, 


George Howe St. Clair, 






Carrie Adelaide Hardy, 


William Warren Taylor, 






William Adams Lewis, 


Louis Carlisle Walker, 






Arremas Wilson Kill's, 


Jesse Elon Whitsit. 1 1 






Allen Frank Rockwell, 








Mary Joice Adams, 


Emma Josephine MacMorran, 






Kirkland Barker Alexander, 


Edith Boy Mason, 






Susie Helen Allen, 


Harriett Elvira McKinstry, 






Mary Luella Batchelder, 


Lois Azubah McMahon, 






Howard Eement, 


Wijjiam Miu:r:cc Mcrt/, 






Henry Edward Bod man, 


Mai die Newton, 






Mary Frances Camp, 


Almerene M. Orsborn, 






Archibald Campbell, 


Frederick Arthur Unborn, 






Charles Knapp Carpenter, 


Liiuna (irnt i'almcrlee, 






Clarence Day Clark, 


Mary McCreary Peters, 






Grace Louise Collins, 


Jessie Chcsebmugh Porter, 






Anna Elizabeth Cool, 


Alice Maude Pound, 






Clarence Argyle Coolidge, 


Joseph Henry Quarles, 






Nina May Doty, 


Alice Eleonore Rothmann, 






1 lelt'Ti 1 .ouise 1 lev,: ir las. 


Allen Joshua Seney, 






Matilda Ionise Fairman, 


Lewis Conrad Sleeper, 






James Joseph Franc, 


Grace Delafield Sturges, 






Florence Mahelle llalleck, 


William Harold Thompson, LL.B., 






Emily Augustine Harper, 


Walter Hannibal Thorp, 






Mathikle Hine, 


Ruth Moorhead Turtle, 






Elizabeth Irland, 


Horace Hill Van Tuyl, 






Helen Adeline Kelley, 


Emma Frances Wald, 






Neli Kempf, 


Agnes Mary Warren, 






Edith May Kimball, 


Willis Hamel Wilcox, 






Clare James LeRoy, 


Katherine D. Wiltsie. 51 






Margaret Katharine MacUregor, 
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Candidates for Degrees. 



Kate Oretta Arnold, 
John Watson Beach, 
Elton Pope Billings, 
Stratton Duluth Brooks, 
Alice lirown, 
William Gordon Bryant, 
Artena Mary Chapin, 
Oscar Phipps Cole, 
Frederick William Backus 
Charles Goldsmith Cook, 
Maud Irene Cooley, 
Amaziah Donald Davis, 
William Bellows Decker, 
Rose Demmon, 
Fay N. Donaldson, A.B., 

College, 
Helen Eliza Dryer, 
Charles Albert Farnam, 
Jane Estelle Field, 
Conrad Georg, 
Neil Alexander (jildirist, 
Carlolta Goldstone, 
Leslie Grant Hayes, 
Lark K:Lvmoiid Hedrick, 
Turner Paul Hickey, 
Edward Morton Holland, 
Euretta Amelia Hoyles, 
Hobart Birney Hoyt, 



Ogden Jewell, 
Ellen Ann Kennan, 
Reinhold Knauth, 
Eugene LeRowe, 
Bessie Barber LarTabee, 
lames Alfred LeRoy, 
Dale Livingstone, 
William Dexter McKenzie, 
Coleman, Geori;ieii Kmm:i M oxford, 
Ida Belle Moore, 
I larry Davidson \ut:, 
Carl Copcland l'iirsons, 
Frank Henry Peine, 
Frank Prather Sadler, 
Harry Garr Schock, 
James Herbert Scott, 
Sadie Eleanore Sheehan, 
jte^ie l!::iijharii Stevens, 
Ada Stewart, 
Duane Reed Stuart, 
James Welling Slurgis, 
Lizzie Trebileox, 
Aloiii-.i-j lfuhcrt 'lii'-Ct', 
Herbert Sebrini! Voorhces, 
Hadley Horton Waleh, 
Christian Friedrich Weiser, 
Francis Henry Wessels, 
Lloyd Charles Whitman, 






Peter William Dykema, B.L 
Charles Henry Gray, B.L., 



John Edward Lautner, B.L, 



William Eli Davis, U.S., Michigan Howard White, Jr., B.S., Swarth- 

Agricultura.l College, more College, 

Alfred Berthier Olsen, M.D., B.S., Eugene Cyras Woodruff, B.S. 
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David Porter Mayhew, Ph. IS., Maty Etta Trueblood, Ph.B., Earl- 

Carlton Raymond Rose, Ph.B., ham College, 

Katharine Eliza Sumner, Ph.B., Royal Brunson Way, Ph.B., Albion 
College. 5 



Lawrence Thomas Cole, A.B., 
S.T.B., General Theo. Sent., 
Humphrey Snell Gray, A.B., LL. 
George Depue Hadzsits, A.B., 
Walter Monroe Hamilton, A.B., 
Clemma Belle Hayes, A.B., 



Frank Addison Manny, A.B., 
Walter Thomson Peirce, A.B., 

Ohio Weshyan University, 
Fannie Ellis Sabin, Ph.B., 
Esther Lakin Sanborn, A.B., 
Orriu Edward Tiffany, A.B. 



it Heinrich Mensel, A.M., Carthage Colleg 



DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING. 



William Chalmers Borst, 
William Anderson Caldwell, Jr., 
Philip Russell Coals, 
John Chnsseli Condon, 
Merritt S. Conner, 
Kred Richard Cutchcon, 
Charles William Ellis, 
Bergius Paul Grace, 
Kiiivavd Iii'!in[! I Iciufc, 
Thomas Duraml McColl, 
(;tiiri;c Ka:r Yk-Mulion, 
Walter Howard O'Brien, 
Henry Bailey Otis, 



Claries Gilbert Palmer, 
Lewis Merlon Parrott, 
Walter Robbins, 
Edward James Ryan, 
Richard Edward Sack, 
l-'rnnk Clement Super, 
Will Theodore Stebbins, 



Add; 



l .Dtiru: 



ri-.CVL' 



Franklin Van Vechten Swan, 
(JLiijr^e Welles Tanner, 
Lavergn Levi Wheeler, 
Grover Henry Woods, 
Henry Lumsden Woolfenden. 
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Candidates for Degrees. 






Harry Copley Boell, 


Guv Thompson Lamout, 






William Clayton Coryell, 


Carl Kic.hiiid MarquarJt, 






Fred Albert Eckert, 


Clyde Shelton Mason, 






Charles Morton Eddy, 


Herbert Woodruff Merrill, 






Jay D. Edmonds, 


Guy Dorick Newton, 






John Watson FitzGer&ld, 


Warren Hamilton Thompson, 






iiurt Lewis Foster, 


Victor Roy Willoughby, 






Dwigbt May Guillotte, 


I .ouis Allnjrt W ooij an!. 






Edwin Delos lloyt, 


Eihvin Francis Woodruff. 19 






Albert Benjamin Kalmbach, 








»«„.„, „„_ 


Rollins Snov^r. 1 






Mortimer Grant Barnes, 


George Tii'iiiia-. M'jGeo. 






Walter John Cahill, 


Harry De Voe Mills, 






Burnham Standish Co] burn, 


Lee Luke Newton, 






Jesse I. Conklin, 


Arthur Patrick O'Brien, 






Richard Doming Fwinu, 


James Merton Raikes, 






Thomas Henry Ferguson, Ph.B. 


lien Cornelius Rich, 






Albert Emerson Greene, Ph. R, 


Charles Henry Spencer, 






Paul Hamilton, 


Charles Herbert Vaughan, Ph.B., 






George Herbert Harrington, 


Hilhdak College, 






JobnSeldcm Hoadiey, 


I/rank JStotl Whkiouu, 






John William Irwin, 


Carl Benesette Williams, 






Hugh Braky Kelly, 


Silas Hiram Woodard. 24 






Thomas iia^uo'.t 1 .''!', 








Abraham Lim-om ISurgan, 15. S. (E.F.). I 






MECHANICAL ENGINEER. 






John Robins Allen, B.S., (M.E.) 


Ernest Blackman Perry, B.S. (M.E.) 2 






Robert Lemuel Sackett, B.S. (C.E.). 1-74 
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Candidates for Degrees. 




DEPARTMEHT OF MEDICINE AHD SURGERY. 




Frances Morton Allen, A. B. 


Uhiv.Satnael Michael Knoop, A. B., Indi- 






of North Dakota. 


ana University, 






Gardner Jabcz Eigelow, 


Casper K. Lahuis, 






Chester Bradley Bliss, 


J bulb* |iisc|iii l.a.Saiie, 






All™ Lewis Borden, 


Lncien Gex Locke, 






Frank Swift Bourns, B. S., 


Miimorsi Sprayuc Marshall, 






Charles Francis Boy den, 


David Porter Mayhew, Ph. 15., 






Joseph Brayshaw, B. L., J'n/ci (V/rGiaiU'- Samuel Mclntyre, 






Baptist College, 


Hiram Beach Morse, 






James Ernest Browne, 


Saxe Whittier Mowers, A. M.. Wab- 






Arthur II. Burleson, 


ash Coll., 






Gertrude Dart Cani|>bcll, 


Christian Peter Nelson, 






Charles Henry Carlin, 


Ethan A. Nevin, 






George Willis Clarke, 


K'./'eil 1 Itnrv Niohtilf, 






Sarah Ellen Conner, 


Anna Louise Preston, 






David Murray Cowie, 


Finest 1 Imsdaie Rvnrs, 






Arthur Victor Doud, 


Homer Erwin Safford, Ph. B., 






Tbo-ua- J"lir: Doughty, 


Murray Mavwurni Sears, 






Eleanora S. Evernard, B. S. 


Ripon Horace Watson Sherwood, B. S., 






Coll., A. M-, ibid.. 


Fayette Norma! Univ., 






Gilbert Bird Fumess, 


Meiyii Sliie [Mary SloneJ, 






Carrie Lilla Garlock, 


Clark Francis Tuomy, 






Ksithcrinc Kli^a Geiijer. 


James Wallace Van Dusen, 






George Adam Geist, 


Frederick Thomas Van Urk, 






Lawrence Chamberlain Gros' 


, Mary Eloi.se Walker, A. B., 






Theodore Charles Geunther, 


Francis Joseph Welsh, LL. B., 






Mary Cornelia 1 leilrsuii, 


Charles Kmvani \\ iiltt. 






Frances Hulbert, 


John Zieg. s> 






Ida Kahn, 








DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 






Joseph Marion Adams, 


William Brown Anderson, 






Nathan Gilhert Aldrich, 


William Hamilton Anderson, B. S„ 






Clay Bayward Alexander, 


Wtirkbnrn 1 'nh:er-i/y. 
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Candidates for Degrees. 




William Tudor Apmadoc, 


Charles Edwin Carter, 




lames I Jell Arm strum;, 


W'illii'.iji Carveth, 






John Arnold, 


Charles Rowland Cary, 






Charles Wesley Calvin Awrey, 


William Rock Chambers, B. L„ 






Frederick Winans Bacorn, 


Univ. of Illinois, 






Clarke Edward Baldwin, 


Martin Samuel Chandler, 






James Stewart Baldwin, 


George Albert Chapman, 






Ruben Meailur l'arnell, 
! Icnry Window liartses, 


Jluifh Crawford Chcdester, 
Dwlght Bissell Cheever, B. S., 






Oliver Rogers Barrett, 


Dell Walton Clark, 






Octavia Williams Bates, A. B., 


Harry Burnham Cornell!, 






Charles Grant Beale, 


Charles Albert Compton, A. B. 






l.uliiiii- Gilbert Heckwilh, 


Centra! Kfliiila! 1. \>!i',:i;c. 






Thomas McCurdy Benner, jr., 


Henry Arnold Conlin, 






D.-.niel Nathaniel Bessie, 


Henry William Conner, 






William Stockton Bigger, 


Michael Francis Conry, 






Eugene Beasley Binford, 


Clayton Thurston Cook, 






Elbert Follelt Blakely, 


Wirt Arthur Cook, 






Edmond Block, A. B., 


Edwin Scott Coombs, 






Arthur Collier Bloomheld, A. B. 


Roy J Covert, 






John Albert Bluomiuj^lon, 


i'.ilin Coleman Crapver, 






Philip Blum, Jr., 


Orien S. Cross, 






Ninian Ulysses .Bond, M. S., CreiHVuHzrry Knox Crow, 






Coll., 


Julm Cobauidi 1 Javiiie, 






Kenner Seaton Boreman, 


Benjamin Fran Win Deahl, 






Clarence Leslie Bradley, 


Edwin Den by, 






James Congdell Fargo Bradley, 


Arthur Wilkins DeSelm, 






Charles LeMont Brooks, 


Courtney W. Dice, 






John Birt Brooks, A. B., 


David Leo Dillon, 






Charles i lertilan Brctwur, 


William Paul Distler, 






J. Earle Brown, 


William Frederick Dodsley, 






Ernest Labon Bullen, 


Harry Doerr, 






Franklin lUislni Hump, 


Clarence Vincent Donovan, 






Tlirjinas Jefferson Butler, 


Walter Wendell Drew, A. B., 






Leo Martin Butzel, Ph. B., 


Albert Eusebius Dunning, 






William Charles Cadwallader, B 


S.,IIalbert Mvrou Ff;.s;lesloi], 






Olivet College, 


Lewis Benjamin Ely, 






Luther Eugene Campbell, Jr., 


Harry Oliver Evans, A. B., 






Fred Littleton Canine, 


Fred Ross Everett, 






Claude Silas Carney, 


David Shelby Ewing, 
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Candidates for Degrees. 




Albert John Farrah, Franklyn Hiram Holzheimer, 




Edward Stewart Ferry, Alvah Stanton Hopkins, 






Norman Flowers, Harry Theodore Htiljer, 






Reuben Ayres Fogg, Harry Mikon Huff. 






Charles Woodworth Foster, B. L„ Daniel Reese Hughes, 






Frank Davis Fox, James Torrence Hughes, 






Chester Fritshaw, Kent Woriey Hughes, 






Benjamin Andrew Gage, Frederick Dominick Hunker, A. M., 






Fred Howard Gaston, St. Franeii College, 






Frank Gilman Gilland, Alfred Hatch Hunt, A. B., 






David Moore Glascock, Albert August Huseman, 






Clayton Spencer Goodwin, Robert Erskine Hutchison, 






Joseph Henry Gosnell, Fred Lewis Ingraham, 






Jesse Howard Green, Howard Alfred Jackson, 






Charles A. Gridley, Logan Forrest Jackson, 






Warren W. Guthrie, Jr., A. B., YaleAlbeit Hutchinson Jarmaii, 






Univ., John Franklin Jewell, 






HiKv:>!(J George Hackney, Lynn Myrton Johnston, A. 1!., 






Ralph D. Haley, Clarence Allen Jones, 






Edgar Louis Hall, Joseph Dan Jones, 






Forrest Maynard Hall, Philemon Swinehart Karshner, 






Roy Faris Hall, Clarence Clay Kelly, 






Laurence Rankin Hamblen, George Hamilton Kelly, 






Arthur Kitliam Hardy, B. S-, XhoxV/til Henry Kelly, 






Coll., James Daniel Kennedy, 






Francis A. Harper, Nathaniel Hall Kennedy, 






Edmund Rice Harrington, William Wallace Kerr, 






John Truesdale Harrington, A. B.,Louis Klingel, B. L. University of 






Oberlin College, Illinois, 






Artemas Everett Harris, B. S„ JVa/aBradford Knapp, B. 8., Vanderbilt 






College, University, 






Lawrence Thomas Harris, A. l.i.,1 bins Ailulf Kroner. 






University of Oregon, Francis Asbury Kulp, 






Jnlin Wilson Hart, William Latimer, 






lie mm Kugene Hathaway, B. S., Raymond Arthur Latting, 






Hiram College, Swaby Latham Lawton, 






) [firry Gurley Hay, Isadore Levy, 






John l.oiigFfworth Hcffcniati, Hcrlrain.1 Francis 1 .itliiciibei-uur, 






Franklin Carlisle Hodkinson, Erasmus Christopher Lindley, B. L., 






John Willis Hollister, A. B., Wtf-Charles Elihu Longwell, 






Hams Callage, 
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Jacob Liui;ard Lorie, li. L., 
Ji.itui ] .< i j g Imane, 
Medor Ewirig houisell, 
Adelbert Alonzo I.uckey, 
Charles Patrick Lund, 
Henry Laurence Lyster, A. 
George Herbert Lytlf 



Edward Menkin 



George Edward Meredith, 
Albert Edward Meyer, 
Arthur Miller, 
George Riley Miller, Jr., 
Stephen Ivere Miller, Jr., 
Rolfe Archibald Mills, 
in Mabon, A. B., A^j-Donald Ellis Minor, B. S. Norther 
lional Normal University, Indiana Normal University, 

Allan Campbell Mac Donald, Ph. B.John Robert Moore, 
Ray George Mac Donald, Ph. B.,Earle Victor Mudge, 

Albion College, William Bruce Murdoch, 

Thomas Joseph Malion, A. B„ A'-James Orin Murfin, B. L„ 

Alphonso George Murrell, 



it College, 
Henry John Malone, 
Wii'iam Charles Manchi 
Robert Woolf Manly, 
William Mannhardt, 
Herbert Rogers Marlalt, 
r.!:i:[;.'i> Arthur Mar~l:ji;, 
Abner Jackson LeClaire Martin, Ph. 



Williams Neal, A. B 
Elmer James Neville, 
Harry Glover Ni col, 
Donald Fraser Noble, 
Erasmus Lee Norris, 
Henry Edward Nothomb, B. 
Iv.au State Norma! School, 



., Cornell College, Ph. B., Bert Edward Nussljiumi, 

Walter Park Martindale, Ph. B., Herbert King Oakes, 

Quintin Amador Martinez, George Timothy O'Farreil, 

Charles Hamilton McBride, B. L.,Roger Stanley Olbinski, 

Olivet College, Edgar Paul O'Leary, 

George Washington McCaskrin, Mark Preston Olney, 

n Madison McCaskrin, B. S.,Charles Marvin O Neill, 



University of Win, 
Allan Charles McCaughan, 
Charles Everett McConkey, 
William McCormick, 
John James McDoiigall, 
Charles Lincoln \U:Guire, 
Ormsby McHarg, 
James Oliver Mcllwain, 
John Alfred M c K c:o« n. 
John McUlvan, 
Arthur Augustus Meeker, 
Glenn Hanford Meeker, 



Fletcher Ast:ury I'ayix, 
Harry A. Pence, 
Albert Hough Perkins, 
Stuart Hoffman Perry, A. B„ 
William Smith Pierson, 
Harry Anderson Pratt, 
Orville Wilbur Prescott, 
William Pringle, 
David Irving Prugh, 
Frank Randolph, M. D., 
Clifford H, Rauch, 
Leonard LeRoy Redick, 
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Thomas Benton Reeder, Ernest Albert Snow, 

Earl Dewey Reynolds, Ph. 15., //#/> Oliver Lyman Spaulding, Jj 
dale ColUgt, 



Ph. B., 



B. L., 



Edward Lverett Speai 
William Ambrose Spill, 
Harry Guy Stalder, Ph. B., Ohio 

University, 
Carl Henry Stein, 
John Harris Stephens, 
Louis Ell son Stewart, 
Charles William Stratton, Ph. B, 
Cftdy Richard Stranahan, 
Heber Truman Strong. 
Myron Richard Sturtevant, 
Bradshaw Hall Swales, 
OtoHarvey Stowe Taft, 
U an son Taggart, 
Richard Lee faneyhill, 
I'aoli Abram Tarr, 
Charles Alexander Taylor, 
Thomas Dudley Taylor, 
Edwin Terwilliger, Jr., 
Wade Warren Thayer, A. B., 
Charles Donald Thompson, 
Ernest Laurie Thompson, 
J. Orra Traber, 

Irwin Joseph Truman, B. S., High- 
land Park College, 
Charles Samuel Turnbaugh, 
Arthur Van Duren, A. B., Hope 

College, 
William ,Otto Van Eyck, A. B„ Hope 

Charles J. Vert, 

Giovanni Raphael Frank Villa, B. L., 
Whitman College, 
//oj-William Henry Vodrey, A B., Beth- 
any College, 
Newton Jasper Smith, Jr., B. S., AVGeorge Hiram Voorhees, 

tional Normal University, Charles Matthews Waidelich, 

Spurgeon Reece Smith, Harry Hugh Wait, 



A If. 

Ira Wells Riford, 
Arthur William Rineh: 
Herbert Norman Rose. 
John Albert Rosen, 
Mcnz Israel Ivi-i'iilirtui 
Lewis Eldoraa Royal, 
William Benjamin liu 
Pierce Howard Ryan, 
Elmer Guy Ryker, 
I .eland 1 Iniviird Sabin. 
Harry Young Saint, A. ! 

Wesley an University, 
George Leon Sanders, 
J. Casper Sauer, 
Thomas Francis Savage, 
Benjamin Newton Savidgc, 
Thomas Anion Selierer. 
Charles John Schuck, 
John Hamilton Scott, 
Edward Milton Selby, 
Angus Roy Shannon, 
George Elmer Sharp, 
Howard Mclvin Sharp, 
Lowie Lucas Shelton, 
Edmund Claude Shields, I 
Ernest Russell Shoecraft, 
Alfred Lee Short, 
Joseph Hudson Short, 
William Henry Simons, 
James Robert Skillman, 
James Leonard Smalley, 
Crapo Cornell Smith, A. 
■/ard University, 
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lladley Horton Walch, 


Kenneth Dunham Williams, 




1 Itnrv Milton WaU^ix. 


Olney Scott Williams, 






James Paddock Wason, 


Edward Wilson, 






James Clyde Watt, 


Guy Merrill \\ ilson, 






Jjn:e Joseph Wtadorl;, 


Charles Henry Winkenwerder, 






. James Augustine Welsh, 


Forest Wood, 






Robert Homer Welsh, 


Fredric Abell Wood, 






Benjamin Franklin Welty, IS 


S.,David Burnham Woodwoith, 






Ohio Normal University, 


Gilliam Clark Yoes, 






Henry Hermann Wende, 


lesse Grant Yont, 


■ 




Ralph Horace Wilkin, 


John Joseph Zimmer, A. 1'.., Detroit 






Daniel Roderick Williams, 


Coll. 317 






Guy Voorhccs Williams, 














Joseph Edward Bland, LL. B., 


Virgil Howard Mowls, LL.B., Ohio 






Charles David Cary, LL. B., 


Normal University, 






Charles Ete hart Chadmgn, LL. 


B., William Hanson Murray, LL. 1!., 






Daniel Abraham Edwards, LL. 


B„ James Joseph Noon, LL, B., 






John Wilber Gillespie, LL. JS„ 


James Howard Schriver, LL. IS., 






Louis Heaton Hanna, LL, B„ 


Oilio Normal l.'aivrrsify, 






Charles Belknap Henderson, LL.B.,ChariesMcDonaldShowalter,LL.B., 






Omar Eugene Herminghausen, 


.L.Robert Thompson, LL. B„ Ohio 






B., 


Knniuii University, 






John Lyman Jones, LL. B„ 


James Edward Wert, B. S., Ohio 






Otto Kaspar, LL. B., 


Normal University, LL. IS., 






ToraiO Kikuchi, LL. B., 


ibid. 20-337 






SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 






James Willard Ames, 


Frank Carleton Hitchcock, 






Clarence Henry Baum, 


Charles Ralph Horton, 






John Wesley Deny, 


diaries Willi. Johii.-on. 






Oscar Conrad Diehl, Ph. G., /?/<#«/* Robert James Nisbet, 






Coil. ofPhar., 


Edwin James Fuller Ostrander, 






Gceiye Millard Heath, 


Isidore Sanders, 
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Gii-iu'itfales for Degrees. 


— ****H 


Edward I .iniif Ktliniitt, 


Charles August Fred von Walthau- 




Harry Theo|"ihi!ii' Smith, 


sen, 






Roland Bert Taber, 


Clarence Albert Weaver, 






Henry Wright Taylor, B. S., 


£iir/-George Purdy Wilder, 






ham College, 


Elisha Bird Williams, 






Milts Lucius Trowbridge, 


Frank Howard Wilson, 






Milton Lyman Trowbridge, 


Edward Chaneey Worden. 23 






HOMEOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE. 






Sumner George l.iusl), 


Fred Alvord Miner, 






Frederic Charles Gilcher, 


Charles William Ryan, 






William Franklin Holmes, 


John Frank Titus. 6 






COLLEGE OF DEHTAL SURGERY. 






Elmer Harry Argetsinger, 


Stanford James Farnum, 






Frank Charles Arnold, 


Stanley Amnion Farnum, 






Jay Cyrus Arnold, 


Charles Frederick Fitch, 






Frank Miller Bacon, 


Fred Anson Graham, 






Clarence Harvey Bailey, 


Fred Joseph Hale, 






John Wesley Bass, 


Hector Hillman, 






Eddie W. Brown, 


Cleveland Artley Houghton, 






Edward Dancey Brown, 


Burton Truman 1 1 mil, 






Robert Reynolds Buckthoipe, 


Charles Lee Kemery, 






Harry Sizer Btwll, 


Vernor Jay Lathrop, 






tliiiirjie Frank : .iu tiiirke, 


John Adolph Lentz, LL. B., 






Willis Hezekiah Buttolph, 


Il'Avard Joseph Livingston, 






Jessie Es telle Castle, 


James White Lyons, 






James Nelson Clarke, 


Thomas Stephen Mann, 






Charles William Cleaver, 


Samuel Stephen Mummery, 






Jonathan Peter Collett, B. S 


, AV James Henry O'Toole, 






tional Normal Univ., 


Charles Augustus 1'hillips. 






living Willism Copulami, 


Ross Porter, 






Ernest Frank Day, 


Frank Glenn Powers, 






Edwin Victor Deans, 


Herman Prinz, 






Charles Alphonso Devlin, 


Charles Alfred Quackenbush, 




K 
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Candidates for Degre 



James Robins, 

William Howard Roper, 
Thomas Francis Sheridan, 
Charles Levant Sherwood, 
Cliinlc- hiv^ici Sliiii'u. 
Albert Lyman Smith, 
William Joseph Stapish, 
Morley Punchun Templar, 
Wilbtr Townsend, 



Albertus Van Ark, 
Charles Alfred Welie, 
Ralph Levant Willinins, 
Raymond Lester William;;, 
Robert Millard Woodin, 

{JCOl-ffC 1 Iiirlnrit Wotiton, 
John Alexander Wool on, 
Percy Bennett Wright. 



Total Number of Candidates, - 
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None so S\5J\Vt, 

Hone so SWent, 

None so Strong, 

AS THE CLEVELAND WHEEL. 



The Price is $100,00 



There is Pleasure, Comfort and Satisfaction in Riding the 
CLEVELAND WHEEL. 



High Art Calalog for the asking. 
Responsible Agents Wanted. 

I h. i. hem r ^« j 
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Virtuose Violins, Artistic Bows, 
Strings, J. T. L. Metronomes, Etc. 
Celebrated EX 1145 Silk Strings, 
Also Gut and Covered Strings. 



JEROME THIBOUVILLE-LAMY & COMPANY'S 

Paris, London, Sidney, New York. 

CELEBRATED BAND INSTRUMENTS, 



President of Jury, 

Antwerp, 1894. 

President of Jury, 

Amsterdam, 1895. 



NEW THIBOVUILLE CORHET, 



Bb EUPHONIUM, 




New Tlitltonville Cornet, Ho. EOBS. 

Bb SLIDE TROMBONE, 

No. 211S. 

Unequalled for brilliancy of tone and light 

NEW BORE IMPROVED CLARIONETS. 



35 GREAT JOHES ST., HEW YORK, 



r- WHITE FOR CATAWOUK. 
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RELAY SPECIAL, -, - $100.00 

Whether for a Commencement Present or 
your own use, no better 

WHEEL 

^i6^ can be bought than the RELAY. No other 

'^fwp wheels possess such valuable features. — 

visible ball bearings, rear fork adjustment 

and outside reinforcements. Will be glad to 

mail you our catalogue. 

RELAY MFG. CO., Reading, Pa. 




RELAY LADIES, 



$90.00 
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HF.DHIUD COMFORT FOR CYCLISTS 

HUNT HYGIENIC S4DDLE 

First are woven leather strands; pliable yet tough 
Indian bow-thong; nexl.a layer offlue.iua'it.i fell forii en; 
over all u I'dver of tiiiiidsotne. leather. 

Prepaid For S4-.00 to any address. 

Many oilier styles described sit. length lit ouvemnLuRue 



HUNT MANUFACTURING CO 

WESTBORO, MASS. 






^A\Y_0 




The 


Leading 


Tailor 




Pvrvd \mportsr . 


The latent and most Fashionable Foreign Fabrl 
Largest Stock in the Pity. 

No. 2 E. WASHINGTOK ST. 


Sear. Main. 



Cheapest B ookstore i n the City. 

WAHR'S 
University Jjj| 
Bookstore. 

State St. Opp. Court House, 

(DOWN TOWN.) 
ANN ARROIt ■ 



Work Called For and Delivered. 



ANN ARBOR gf 

STEAM # 

.LAUNDRY 00. J 

'" — ml S; SEMSS, Manager.®! — 

Works : West Washington St. 
Office: 23 South Fourth Ave. 



GRANGERS 



for Dancing 



Ko, 6 lAHiBD STREET, MS ARBOR, MICH. 

Ross Granger, author of the U. of M. 
WALTZ and the very latest dance of merit pub- 
lished— THE WALTZ OXFORD. For music 
and explanation of dance, address. ROSS Gran : 
GBR, Granger's Academy, "Ann Arbor, Mich. 



RANDALL'S^-. 
P!\oto.5bj<3to. 

f\RT\BT\C " 

"Negatives preserved and mail orders promptly 
attended to. 

Wm^Im Bloc., ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
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: T?. e /V\U/NGER 




is the Lightest, Strongest and most beautiful 

BICYCLE 

MADE. 



It runs easier than any other make and sells 
like hot bakes. Write to the 

iron CYCLE MFC. co. ? 1 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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OHIO CENTRAL LINES-^^ 

The leading passenger line between Toledo 
Findlay, Kenton, COLUMBUS, ATHENS, Mid- 
dleport; Pt. Pleasant, Charleston and Virginia 
points. 

Four trains each way daily (except Sunday) 
between TOLEDO and COLUMBUS. 
Double daily through service, between Toledo 
and Cincinnati via Kenton and Big 4 Rys. 
At Cincinnati trains arrive and depart from 
Grand Central Station making close connec- 
tions with L. & N., Q. & C, C. & 0. Ry., Ills 
Cent, B. & O. S. W. Ry. without transfer. 



FOR FURTHER INFORMATION I 



MOULTON HOUK, 

G. P. A. 0. C. By,, 

TOLEDO, OHIO. 



W. A. PETERS, 

M. P. A. 0. C. Ry., 

7 Fort St., DETROIT, MICH. 



Writing, Running and Wheeling, 

But the pleasantest of these is Wheeling. 

When you wheel, wheel with the 
handsomest wheel. We'll promptly 
furnish to order the speediest wheel, 
the lightest wheel, the wheel of 
wheels — the 

KEATING WHEEL. 




CATALOGUE. 



KEATING WHEEL CO., HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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-^The Best 

. . . Mandolins 

AND- 

Guitars ^ 

ARE 

Made by 




GEORGE BAUER* 



1016 CHESTNUT ST., 



PHILADELPHIA, PA- 



Send for Descriptive Catalogue and Price List. 
■ Used and Endorsed by the University of Pennsylvania, H.™ 
ford and Swaithmore College Clubs and Leading Soloists throus 
out the United States. 



Hosted by 



Google 



Official Outfits 

FOR COLLEGE SPORTS 

********** 

The Spalding League Base Ball, 
Spalding J. Foot Ball, and the 
Spalding Implements of these games, 
Are the Official Outfits Used in all American Colleges. 
********** 




Price, $100.00 



********** 



BACKED BY A HOUSE WHOSE NAME HAS A 
WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 



1 1 SPALDING k B 



General Athletic Outfitters for Colleges. 

CHICAGO, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Ripans Tabules. 
Ripans Tabules 
RipansTabulea: 
Ripans Tabules 
Ripans Tabules 
Ripans Tabulea 
Ripa&s Tabules 
Ripans Tab ales 
Ripans Tabules 
Ripans Tabules 
RipansTabulea: 
Ripans Tabules 
Ripans Tabules 
Ripans Tabules: 
Ripans Tabulea t 
Ripans Tabules: 
Ripans Tabulea: 
Ripans Tabules i 



*****.M***************** 



at druggists. 
:ure dizziness. 
:ure headache. 
;ure flatulence. 
;ure dyspepsia, 
issist digeatlon. 
:ure bad breath. 
;ure biliousness, 
one gives relief. 
:ure indigestion. 
:ure torpid liver, 
gentle cathartic. 
;ure constipation. 
!!l(ii[i;i(:!j. 
laxative. 



Ann Arbor Savings Bank, 

ANN ARBOIt. MICH. 
Capital. $30,000. Surplus, JIM,"*. Rumorm, Sfl.OOO.OM. 

I. per cent. Interest paid (»> Xiiriuiix /V^iiki'i'i. 
Safety licpDsit Vaults of tlio he.t. rnoilriTi Cc.n- 

Ptriifit.LuEi, A hnilii I eLy I-'Mt mill t!iifi;lLiv l"l ■'. 

ACCOUNTS SOLICITED, 



iC 


RIPA-N-S 


- 


The modern stand- 


a 
> 

5 


ard Family Medi- 
cine : Cures the 
common every-day 
ills of humanity. 


a 
z. 

c 


djft 




^p.... 
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1 Henley Bicycle Works,! 



RICHMOND, INDIANA. '*> 

f 7 
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"BETTER THAN EVER. 



FOUR ELEGANT MODELS. 
$85.00 AND £100.00. 

Art Catalogue Fbee. 

CENTRAL CYCLE MFC. CO., 

Wo. 72 Garten street Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Right Views on the Bicycle Question. 

Right Prices on the Bicycles in Question. 




The Hawthorne, 



HIGHEST GRADE THAT CAN BE. 

$65.00 
The White Star. 

Superior to many of the so-called "high grade" wheels. 

$45.00 



Our Latest "THE SUCCESS." 

A capital wheel, weight 26 pounds, 1896 pattern, deep (f^H CC\ 

frame, Morgan & Wright Quick Repair Pneumatic \"S / Tl I 

Tires, fully warranted. H 7 ^ * ♦^ v -' 



Tires, fully warranted, 

A great niiinv excellent wheels are wideU 
advertised at a $100 price. That's not for the 
wheel alone; it covers also the cost of very 
expensive advertising and includes u docided- 
ly fat profit. 

No wheel can tie better than " as good " as 
THE HAWTHORNE. No gnaranteei 
can be better than ours, and we guarantees 
that. "We reach more than one million cnsto-js 
mers with our own ciitalojfiipts, and well wheels; 
as we do everything else at a small advance 
above cost of .production. Our special cata- 
logue "M," a beautifully illustrated and 
lypojiiaphically perfect book, that tells all 
about bicycles and cycling sundries will be 
rsunltid free for the asking. 




IN WRITING MENTION THE ANNUAL. 




«£UG*& 



MONARCHS OF THE MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. 

HI. 112, 113, lit 115 4 116 Michigan Avenue, Directly Opposite the new Post-office. 

CHICAGO. 
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The Most Talked of Bicycle in America. 



AND THE TALK IS ALL PRAISE. 




Saginaw, E. £., Mich. 

217 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

570 Main St., Buffalo, New York. 

1626 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 

138 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 

141-146 Chambers St., New York, 

96 Madison St., Chicago, III. 

88 Ashland Ave,,.CIiLCHgo, 111. 

147 3d St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

715 Nicolet Ave. r Minneapolis, Mi 

621 Oiive-St,, St. Louis, Mo. 

510 Hennen Bldg., New Orleans, I, 



CHICAGO, U. S. A. 



Da\i\c\son Tx. Sons. 

Hosted by G00gk 
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Cyclo id I 
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| Bicycles, j 
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Highest 

Grade. 



;ff<Hnminimmmmn*»«WgfliSi»ga»a 
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1 GENTS' CYCLOID ROADSTER 



$100. 



:«««»»«»««*»»« j»a»Bf*Sf »»««*««» »B»«»Sf &»<(»«« 



»#»«»«»««#««***«• 



The Stiffest Frame made. J C*J. 11 O 

Note — The lines are correct, % OllACllGy OC 

jjj giving rider best possible position. « 

Cycloid reinforcements are the * 

£ finest ever shown. J 

Catalogue free. A desirable * 

. agency. Liberal discounts to re- * 

* sponsible parties. % 



Jarvis, 



GRAND RAPIDS, 
MICHIGAN. 



M«««g«*«a»»»»»»»»»»»»»«»a«a«tt8»»««»«*ga«i«a«w««t««»»<i«*i»»«l>3 
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"Light Running Wisconsin" 

This is what the Riders have dubbed it, although our 
name is 

"THE WISCONSIN," 

which we manufacture in Ladies' or Gents' Models. Riders using 
our wheels are so delighted with their light running qualities that 
they never Tail to recommend them to their friends. Its light 
running qualities are made possible by the new cones and cups 
which are used in these wheels. They are turned from a new 
process and used in the natural temper finish. This prevents 
cutting and wearing, insuring a perfectly smooth surface without 
friction. This is a vital point of construction as it is the heart 
of a wheel, and prospective buyers will do well to look into this 
point before placing orders. 

Please note that sample models will be sent subject to in- 
spection to any responsible parties at special prices, which will 
be made on application. Purchasers will be under no obliga- 
tions to accept the wheels unless they are just as we represent 
them to be and entirely satifaclory to them. 

Send for our illustrated catalogue and lithographs fully de- 
scribing these wheels; and also testimonials of which we have 
an endless number from responsible parties all over the II. S. 

We guarantee "The Light Running Wisconsin" to be equal 
to any standard $100.00 wheel in the market, and we are pre- 
pared to give you better prices than you can buy the same 
grade for elsewhere. We employ no travelling salesmen and save 
an immense expense, which enables us to place our wheel on 
the market at a very close margin. 

CRIBB CARRIAGE CO., 



MILWAUKEE, WIS., 
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WHY BUY HAHD-MADE BICYCLES? 




If you knew all about Saddles, for instance, and wauled as good a one aa is manufac- 
tured, you would, of course, on account of its reputation, buy a WHITMAN Hand-made 
Saddle ; for 



££ 



WHITMAN 



MEANS EXCELLENCE." 

Just bo, even if you do NOT know all about Bicycles, and yet want the Best, you will be 
perfectly safe in buying either the 

HAND-MADE WHITMAN, $100, 
■ - OR the HAND-MADE PATRIOT, $85. 

Produced by the same methods that have given those saddles world-wide! fame— made 
by the same firm — backed by their reputation ; no "fads ; '' no " talking" poiuta; but 
Whitman Excellence in every part; the Whitman guarantee behind e:icii wheel. 

WHITMAN $A»u£ CO., 

118 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 
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INSTITUTE OP TECHNOLOGY 

BOSTON. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, Ph.D., LL.D., PRESIDENT. 

******** 

The Institute Offers Four Year Courses in 

CIVIL, MECHANICAL, 

MINING, ELECTRICAL, 

CHEMICAL, AND 

SANITARY ENGINEERING, 

IN 

ARCHITECTURE, METALLURGY, 
CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, 

BIOLOGY, GEOLOGY, 

in NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, 

and in GENERAL STUDIES. 

Summer <£ Courses *§s During «$ June *£ and «£ July. 

Special Advantages are Offered to College Graduates. 

******** 

CATALOGUES and Detailed Circulars of Information will 
be sent free on application. 

H. W. TYLER, Ph.D., Secretary, 

491 Boylston St, BOSTON. 
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FROM (g<Hl©!ffi(S© ^ 



. To the Twin Cities ■■•} a' *-*v 
j| West Superior, Duluth £ 



I 



and the Northwest. 




American Art journal. 

FOUNDED 1863. 

A Weekly Illustrated Summary -of the :W6*rkfs Progress 

and Best Thought in Music and the Music Trades. 

Subscription^ $3.00 per year; 

WM. M. THOMS 8 CO., Publishers. - 23 Union Square, New York. 
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-IT'S THE- 



QUALITY THAT COUNTS. 

All Riders of the, * 



are ready to give testimony 
as to the superiority of their 
mount over any other. 



The Barnes Special, 

A wheel for gentlemen. 

The Barnes Superba, 

An unsurpassed ladies' mount. 



"WISE BDYERS BOY WHITE FLYERS." 

SBUD Vffr ART CATALOGUE .... 

BARHES CYCLE COMPANY, 

SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. 
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SHORT LINE SOUTH! 



TRAINS r- r- 4 



DAILY 



TO CINCINNATI 



VI^_ 



GH.&D.RY. 

TICKETS OH SALE AT 

UNION TICKET OFFICE, 

Corner Woodward and Jefferson Aves. 



ted by Google 
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.* .# AND J jt 

KATHRMA. 

—BICYCLES 

HIGHEST GRADE. HANDSOME FINISH. 

UNEQUALED RUNNING QUALITIES. 

HAVE MANY NEW AND DESIRABLE FEATURES, 

INCLUDING" THE MOST ELEGANT DETACH- 
\ ABLE SPROCKET ON THE MARKET. 

The Ladies' Wheel, THE KATHRINA, is the Only Kind Having 
Detachable Dress and Chain Guards. 

Price only $80.00!! 

M*F*Catalogue for the*asking. 
If you want a wheel at a lower price, our 

Is Equally Serviceable, only a little less elegant. 
******** 

HAMPSHIRE CYCLE M.AIFACT11NG COMPANY, 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
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T 5 IMPROVEMENTS, 

^ >»"■ 'ALL PRACTICAL, 

i| Only on NATIONAL Bicycles. % 

W /VO EXTRA CHARGE FOR THEM. V 

1 | 

1! OL/flS /S TO BUILD THE BEST. Jl 

^fT GET CATALOGUE. W 

4 Nicirrv APT TO WIN, i 

A ' For We iii ASS ABBOJ, BCH., by F. STOFFLET. A 
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